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Why do we work: 

‘Incentive”’ is the economist’s answer to that question, and \ 
maybe in these days that scientific-sounding word is being N 
overworked. But it stands for a thing that every undertaking \ 
has to have if it is to live and grow. For one man it might be WS 


personal ambition, or the fear of losing a job. But surely the 


best reason for good work is a natural pride in it. When a 


Yj 


man works for a firm which produces cars outstanding in 


Uf 


Yj 


their class, and which in this time of national need is sending 


yyw 


Yj 


them to every part of the world: then that man takes pride 
in his work, and is worthy of the responsibility he bears to 
himself, his employer and his country. And he, as much as 


any other, is working to maintain the MG breed. 
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| BEST TODAY @ STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


Ask the man who se@s tyres 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your purpose. It 
matters little to him which make you buy. But it does matter 
That’s why he'll be glad to 


guide your choice—and why you can trust his recommendation. 


that he satisfies his customers. 
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THE BEAVERBRAE, WHICH, WITH THE OTHER CANADIAN SHIP, ARCOMONT, IS THE CENTRE OF THE LONDON DOCK STRIKE. (ABOVE) THE BEAVERBRAE’S MASTER, 
CAPTAIN A. KENNEDY, PHOTOGRAPHED ON BOARD ; AND (BELOW) BEAVERBRAE IN THE ROYAL VICTORIA DOCK. OTHER PICTURES OF THE STRIKE APPEAR OVERLEAF. 


THE CAUSE-OR THE PRETEXT~OF THE LONDON DOCK STRIKE: THE CANADIAN SHIP BEAVERBRAE. 
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THE LONDON DOCK STRIKE: 
ACTION AND STAGNATION. 


— 


ONE ASPECT OF THE DOCK STRIKE: TROOPS OF A HEAVY ANTI-AIRCRAFT REGIMENT, R.A., 


MANHANDLE CASKS OF RESIN FROM A STRIKE-BOUND SHIP, WHILE .. . (SEE RIGHT.) 





HOW NATIONAL SECURITY IS AFFECTED BY THE LONDON DOCK STRIKE: ARMOURED CARS 


AND MILITARY STORES DESTINED FOR MALAYA HELD UP AT THE ROYAL VICTORIA DOCK, 


frHE DOCK EMERGENCY COMMITTEE HOLDS ITS FIRST MEETING: (LEFT TO RIGHT) SIR FREDERICK 
THE CHAIRMAN, SIR ALEXANDER MAXWELL; MR. W. G. WESTON ; 


LEGGETT ; MR. C. N, GALLIE}; 
AND SIR THOMAS GARDINER, 


N our last issue we gave a number of pictures illustrating the early stages of the London 
dock strike and reported the dockers’ defiance of the Government ultimatum and the 


proclamation of emergency. The first effect of this last was to increase the spread of the 
strike, and on July 13 the number of strikers rose from 10,220 to 13,296, which grew to 14,600 
on July 16. The number of troops employed unloading ships at the docks on July 18 was 
6800. The Docks Emergency Committee appointed under the Emergency Act to run the docks 
consisted of the following five men : Sir Alexander Maxwell, the chairman (69), Permanent Under- 
Secretary at the Home Office, 1938-48; Sir Thomas Gardiner (66), Director-Ceneral of 
the Post Office, 1936-45 and chairman of the Civil Service “ purge '' advisory board ; Sir Frederick 
Leggett (44), also a member of the “ purge '' board and formerly Deputy Secretary of the Ministry 


of Labour: Mr. W. G. Weston (42), general manager of the marine department of Anglo-Saxon 
[Continued opposite. 
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MANHANDLE BARRELS OF 


{31 LEFT.) ... STEVEDORES FROM THE LONDON DOCKS 
“ HOLIDAY.” 


STRAWBERRIES ON A KENT ERUIT FARM DURING THE COURSE OF THEIR 


HOW NATIONAL RECOVERY IS AFFECTED BY THE STRIKE: SOME OF THE MANY CARS 


WHOSE EXPORT HELPS TO BRIDGE THE “DOLLAR GAP” HELD UP IN THE DOCKS. 


A GRAPHIC VISTA WHICH EXEMPLIFIES THE HOLD-UP OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS : 
DRUMS OF CHEMICALS STANDING ON THE QUAYSIDE AT THE ROYAL VICTORIA DOCK 
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THE SMALLER OF THE TWO CANADIAN SHIPS WHICH ARE THE CRUX OF THE LONDON THE LONDON H.Q. OF THE ORGANISATION WHICH PRECIPITATED THE STRIKE: THE 
DOCK STRIKE: THE 7168-TON ARGOMONT IN THE SURREY COMMERCIAL DOCKS. OFFICE OF THE C.S.U, LIES BEHIND THIS NORTH WOOLWICH BARBER’S SHOP. 


Continued.) 

Petroleum Co.; and 
Mr. C. N. Gallie (61), 
formerly general secre- 
tary of the Railway 
Clerks’ Association. 
The strike, which had 
its origin on a question 
of international “ solid- 
arity,"’ seemed com- 
pletely to have out- 
grown its origins. The 
two Canadian ships, 
Beaverbrae and Argo- 
mont, have been strike- 
bound owing to a strike 
(now declared illegal) 
called by the small and 
Communist - controlled 
Canadian Seamen’s 
Union. As a result, 
these two ships were 
considered “* black '’— 
i.c., involved in an 
industrial dispute and 
therefore, the London 
dockers claimed, not 
to be handled. The 
original strike in 
Canada, however, has 
ended, and the two 
ships in London are 
the only ones of the 
original seventy still 
to be strike-bound. In 
the House of Commons 
on July 13 Mr. Mellish, 
the Labour Member for 
Rotherhithe, declared 
that “ the dispute was 
phony.” He said that 
one man had been 
planted in the 
Beaverbrae by the 
Canadian Seamen's 
Union, a Mr. Joe 
McNeil, an agitator 
who had never before 
in his life been to sea, 





SOME OF THE 2000 DOCK STRIKERS WHO MARCHED FROM 
THE EAST END, LISTENING TO THEIR LEADERS SPEAKING FROM 
THE FOOT OF NELSON'S COLUMN, THE MEETING LASTED 
ABOUT TWO HOURS, BEING ENDED BY A THUNDERSTORM. 


A MPMRBER OF THE SEAVERBRAE'S CREW* MR. JOE MCNEIL, THE MINISTER OF LABOUR, MR. GEORGE ISAACS, ARRIVING 
wHo AT THE MINISTRY ON THE DAY THAT RECONCILIATION 
TALKS BEGAN THERE. 


DOCKERS’ REPKESENTATIVES: MR. R. BARRETT (SEC. 
STEVEDORES’ UNION) (LEFT), AND MR. W. LINDLEY (SEC., NAMED IN THE COMMONS AS AN “ AGITATOR," 


LIGHTERMEN’'S UNION) ARRIVING AT THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR. HAD NEVER BEFORE IN HIS LIFE BEEN TO SEA 


THE LONDON DOCK STRIKE: PERSONALITIES INVOLVED, THE MASS MEETING AND CENTRES OF INTEREST. 
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HE heat-wave—I should probably say, the late 
heat-wave, -for by the time this article appears 
it will no doubt be raining hard and be as cold as 
December—is a source of delight to everyone except 
gardeners and those cooped up all day in offices or 
factories. As one who tries to grow vegetables for 
the market, I naturally deplore it with part of my 
mind, while the other, and all my heart, rejoices in it 
In half a century in England I have never known it 
too hot for comfort or enjoyment. Englishmen who 
grumble at that rarity in England, a few days’ con- 
tinuous sunshine, are like those who grumble at the 
cooking of foreign sauces and vegetables ; they have 
experienced the disagreeable for so long 
that they are unable to recognise the 
agreeable when they meet it. Sunshine 
is the greatest single source of physical 
happiness known to man, It comes, ina 
prolonged form, to Englishmen so seldom 
that such periods become for most of us 
landmarks in our lives. One of the reasons, 
I believe, why the summer of 1940 is so 
indelibly impressed on every memory is 
that Dunkirk, the Battle of Britain and 
the vigil before expected invasion took 
place in weather such as we only experience 
three or four times in a lifetime. We 
looked up and saw our fate being decided 
in wisps of smoke across a blue, cloudless 
sky, and could not believe that it could 
be anything but a fortunate one when 
nature was so unwontedly kind. The sun 
seemed to us a portent of victory. 

I love to reach back in retrospect 
across the summers: the great summers 
that have milestoned my life. The last 
before 1940—I do not count 1947, which 
began in so deplorable a fashion with 
arctic ice, a terrible tree-destroying gale 
and floods—was 1935, the year of King 
George V.’s and Queen Mary’s Jubilee ; 
that was a royal summer—the fitting seal 
on a good man’s life. I remember how it 
began for me, returning to England in 
April, sailing all day up the Channel on 
a day of brilliant sunshine, the ship’s 
company taking their Sabbath rest and 
the white cliffs of Southern England, in 
Conrad's phrase, stepping out of space to 
greet us, as we drew perceptibly eastwards 
and imperceptibly nearer the island whose 
elusive geography had so often in the past 
changed the world’s history, and was to 
do so again so soon. That halcyon day 
ended for me with Dover's castle silhou- 
etted against a perfect night, and a 
crescent moon and the evening star 
shining to welcome travellers home. A 
fortnight later I sat in my porch at work 
on a May day so beautiful that I can 
still see the scene photographed in my 
memory—the old red-brick wall bounding 
my little lawn, the dreaming grey church 
belfry bevond, tie North Buckinghamshire 
cims dozing in the haze—-while the wireless 
by my side carried the sound of London’s 
pealing bells and that tremendous cheering, 
both spontaneous and deeply disciplined, 
that marked England's ungrudging recog- 
nition of two of the noblest lives ever given 
toherservice. The old King’s last summer 
was a blaze of glory, the more beautiful 
for being English glory : green chestnuts, 
flowers in the park, the leafy blue Berkshire 
horizon, Ascot frocks shimmering, the 
dancing blue of the Solent and Spithead. 

There was another wonderful summer 
in 1929; at least, its beginning and end were wonderful : 
an early spring of warm blue skies and leafless trees 
following a bitter February ; and a wonderful August and 
early September. The latter was made the more 
memorable for me by a pageant which I produced in the 
Fens ; I shall carry to the grave the recollection of those 
days of clear heat under the wide ark of Cambridgeshire 
sky ; the ripening corn in the unending multi-coloured 
fields, the dry, delicious clarity of the air, the dark, 
peaceful Fen rivers passing proudly seawards through 
the countryside they enriched, the comely eighteenth- 
century Brink at Wisbech, and that noble hostelry at 


of that type which | made in the remote 
for me was King Edward VII's Kildare, 
Immediately after the 1914-18 War | made 
for which | used 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


its heart where night after night the yeomen farmers 
of the Fens—the hard core of my great cast—used 
to assemble to discuss the day's doings and the gather- 
ing plans for the pageantry of early September that 
for a day was to make Wisbech seem in our eyes, 
what, rightly considered by any true Fenman, it always 
is, the centre of the world. Never did ale taste so 


good, or comradeship; those sun-drenched days in 
the fields and villages of the fruitful plain had warmed 
every heart and body to a tempo of perfect fitness. 
And the crown of that summer’s enjoyment came at 
the end, for the pageant in which half North Cambridge- 
shire was a band of brothers, took place in a blaze of 





HOMAGE TO A GREAT SOLDIER AND A SYMBOL OF ANGLO-AMERICAN MILITARY CO-OPERATION : THE EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE OF THE LATE FIELD MARSHAL SIR JOHN DILL, COMPLETED AND READY FOR CASTING. IT WAS 
COMMISSIONED BY A COMMITTEE OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS AND IS TO BE ERECTED IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This heroic-size statue of the late Sir John Dill, sculptured by the well-known 
Mr. Herbert Haseltine, is here seen completed in plaster and ready for casting in 
Dill, who died in Washington in 1944, was Senior British Representative of the Anglo-American 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in the U.S.A., and it is a worthy measure of his success that his statue has 

nm commissioned by an American committee which includes General Marshall, Admiral King and 
General Arnold, to mention only ths names most familiar to English readers. As the horses of 
sculptured military men are always liable to come under severe critical fire, it is interesting to quote 
the sculptor’s own remarks: “As a model for the charger, | was inspired by a number of horses 

t and also quite recently. The first charger that posed 
rish-bred and originally destined to be a hunter stallion. 
‘The Empty Saddle,’ the Cavalry Club War Memorial, 
as a model an Anglo-Arabian charger belonging to the late Colonel 
I may have given this horse a little more bone than he actually had, but that, in my opinion, was 
all to the good. Man o' War's magnificent limbs, with extraordinary quality and strength of bone, 
also contributed to this charger, as did Mrs. Corell’s Irish-bred show horse Dalchoolin. 
1947 | brought the model back to my Paris studio, | modified the latter’s head to resemble more 
closely that of Mr. George Widener’s famous racehorse Eight Thirty. With the reminiscence of the 
above-mentioned horses and others, whose conformation | may have unconsciously absorbed, | tried 
to create a type of charger possessing bone, substance and quality.” 


triumph and sunshine—and the sunshine, | thought, 
three-quarters of the triumph—on the loveliest English 
days I can remember. If I could live any two days 
of my life over again I think I should choose those. 
1921 was an earlier summer of wonder : the best, 
so far, I think, of this century or of my lifetime. 
I was a young man then, on the threshold of life, with 
school, war service and university behind me and 
a future wholly unpredictable ahead. So much 
happened to me that summer that was the foundation 
of what came after ; not so much of material achieve- 
ment, but of friendship and the knowledge of places 








uestrian sculptor, 
ronze. Sir John 


H. H. Harjes. 


that were to be woven into the texture of my heart. 
It was a summer that began for me with a convalescence 
from a dangerous illness ; after four weeks of pain and 
delirium, poised between almost indistinguishable 
points of life and death, entered upon on a bleak, 
pneumonia-haunted winter day, I rediscovered a world 
bathed in early spring sunshine. Only a few weeks 
after I emerged from the shadows, I was sparring in a 
Wiltshire meadow with a retired prize-fighter turned 
yeoman farmer—a man of mighty sinews and straight 
carriage, whom I can still see happily silhouetted 
against the orchard blossom of that lovely spring. 
Afterwards, one eye usually a little blackened, I used 
to walk home through the woods above the 
infant Nadder, wondering at the glorious 
heritage of country England into which I 
had been born and was now reborn, and 
counting wild flowers that belonged to June 
bejewelling the hedgerows of late March 
and early April. All that summer the sun- 
shine and warmth continued, while I taught 
by day in a school in North London and 
spent my evenings coaching boys at cricket 
or learning myself—.for I had nothing to 
teach them except a clumsy enthusiasm-— 
in the nets at Lord's. And at night there 
were dances and much sitting-out on balco- 
nies overlooking leafy’ squares beside one 
dazzling young creature after another, all 
wonderful to my sisterless vision, and all, 
I should imagine, looking back on it, pro- 
foundly bored by my shy, romantic and 
tensely dumb adoration: it is doubtful 
whether, as I prattled on about my North 
London boys or my views on poetry or 
cricket, they were even aware of it, and 
most of them, I think, though they did not 
seem so to my undiscerning eyes, were 
almost as shy as I. But though the nymphs 
of that far Arcadia were insubstantial, the 
summer that enshrined it was substantial 
and all-pervading, and when the school 
term and the rus in urbe evenings of 
chandelier, fiddle and saxophone ended, 
I plunged into the wonderful countryside 
that I knew was awaiting me, and, in the 
company of a new friend, first encountered 
during three days of shimmering heat on 
the beaches of Dymchurch, I made 
acquaintanceship in two walking tours with 
the South Wessex of Hardy’s novels and 
the Cotswolds and Severn Valley of Hous- 
man and Elgar. If in some future life one 
revisits the scenes encountered on this 
planet at the moment they made their 
greatest impact on the soul, I shall be 
found walking beside my ghostly friend 
under a bright sun down the wooded valley 
from Win Green to Tollard Royal, through 
Witchampton’s quiet street into the lark- 
haunted solitudes by Badbury Rings, along 
the Purbeck’s chalky neck, and across the 
great, purple heath of Egdon, still 
unravaged by the tank, down the long, 
straight road from Stow-on-the-Wold to 
Ford and Stanway—how hot and dusty it 
was with the packs on our backs, yet, with 
its beckoning battalions of wold-marching 
trees, how inviting !—and through the lush 
meadows between Broadway and Stanton, 
or up the winding thorn-adorned Cotswold 
slope to that inexhaustible, incredible view 
every evening as the sun set over the 
Malverns and the far Welsh mountains, 
so that to-day, when the sun shines as 
brightly for other young men and women 
as it then shone for me, I can recapture, 
or almost recapture, the ecstasy of living I then felt : 


When in 


Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows, 

What are those blue remembered hills, 
What spires, what farms are those ? 


That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again.* 


* A Shropshire Lad.” By A. E. Housman (The Richards Press, Ltd.). 
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BUSY OFFICIAL ROYAL LIFE. HAPPY PRIVATE ROYAL LIFE. 
- >. ‘ 


“IS THE NEW TOY A SUCCESS ? H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH WATCHING 
WITH THE DEEPEST SOLICITUDE H.R.H. PRINCE CHARLES’S REACTIONS. 


* 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT SANDHURST: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRESENTING THE SWORD 
OF HONOUR TO SENIOR UNDER-OFFICER G, M. GLOVER, THE MOST OUTSTANDING OFFICER-CADET. 


A HAPPY FAMILY PARTY ON THE LAWN AT WINDLESHAM MOOR ; T.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH THEIR BABY, PRINCE CHARLES. 





DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE OUTWARD BOUND SEA SCHOOL AT ABERDOVEY : y OUR YOUNGEST ROYAL PRINCE, WHO ALREADY HAS A ROYAL SMILE : H.R.H. PRINCE CHARLES 


THE 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS IS SEEN HURLING THE JAVELIN. OF EDINBURGH, GRANDSON OF THEIR MAJESTIES. 
T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh have been fulfilling an exceptionally heavy Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh lead so busy an official life, and spend so large a 
programme of official engagements this year, and their activities have covered a wide field, giving 4 proportion of their time in the service of their country, carrying out public duties and engagements 
them an insight into many sides of the nation’s life. On July 13, Princess Elizabeth visited the y) of every description, that they must particularly value their hours at home and count them as their 
Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, and presented the Sword of Honour and the King’s Medal, dearest pleasures. It is therefore an exceptionally graceful act on the part of their Royal Highnesses t 
while on that day her husband, the Duke of Edinburgh, went to Grimsby. On July 12, his Royal allow the general public to see them alone with their baby by means of a film made by British News 
Highness had made an informal visit to the Outward Bound Sea School, an associate school with that i Reels, from which these delightful stills are taken. Prince Charles, born on November 14, 1948, is the 


as a boy. He took part in the athletic events, and hurled the bonniest and most sweet-tempered of babies, shown to perfection in our photographs. As son of the 
’ h Heir-Presumptive he is in the direct line of succession 


of Gordonstoun, which he attended p 
javelin 109 feeds, a feat which won him a silver star award 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. H. R. KNICKERBOCKER. \ 
Killed in the K.L.M. Franeker 
paper man, representing the crash near Bombay on July 12, 
Scripps-Howard 1K x” Alli- | aged fifty-one. A leading Ameri- 


DR. DOUGLAS HYDE. ' 
The first President of Died on July 11, aged seventy- N 
(1938-45), he died on July | three. He had a long and dis- i 
ae j = oO ‘ ti ish ’ diar 4 : } 
rng foe bloom adn he Arany. tHe )—~ poly Rd ae . \ } ance, he was one of the thirteen can journalist, famous for his pre- 
Presidency in 1915 when politic in 1897-98, commanded the a ; , ) distinguished U.S. journalists war analysis of Nazi mentality 
were introduced. He was Pr Waziristan District, 1926-29, and oe f ; \ killed on July 12 when the K.L.M. \ and policy, reports on the Spanish 
fessor of Modern Irish, Nationa! was Chief of the General Staff, ‘ se). (Royal Dutch Airlines) Constella- , Civil War, and brilliant work as a \ 
University, Dublin, 1909-32. His India, 1931-34, and G.O.C.-in<., | ff ae i tion Franeker crashed on its \ war correspondent in this country | 
blis n Northern Command, India, ay gh és % flight from Bataviato Amsterdam, | and with the American forces 
1934-36. He retired in 1936. ; y R "? %, ; \, with a death roll ot 45. in the Pacific and North Africa. F 
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MAJOR-GEN Vv. E. PRICHARD. SEROR DON R. R. SCHREIBER. » SC ONT UHANMMEUUENRNAAANA ENE Sc \ ,  - F. = hermes : 7 a an . 

Tr C ‘ Stat ly- nted Peruvian ’ . . ~ i \ . R. Brown (Northampton) is to e lection mmittee have 
A, fd A, WS jn i gs Court of THE EMIR OF CYRENAICA, WHO ARRIVED IN ENGLAND }) captain England in the third Test | chosen D. B. Close (Yorkshire). | 
St. James’s, he has arrived in ON JULY I5 FOR TALKS. ) \\ match against New Zealand which aged eighteen awe A five \ 

The Halcyon blew | London. | He yo Peruvian The Emir of Cyrenaica arrived at Victoria on July 15 on his first | | SK july Ba. p.| aye ye ae Oe the third 

> oe aes Cae Se ee yoy oe r~ lly = visit to England, and was met by the Head of the African Depart- match of the season in place of Test match of the season. If he 
her moorings off the Corinthian time, and in 1 - re ment of the Foreign Office. He is spending a week here as the F. G Mena ine ty plays, he will be the youngest \ 
Y acht Club, on the Potomac River, K.B.E. More recently be a guest of the Government, for talks with Mr. Bevin. He came } aa ted a = the Selection j=. FR. ow be canned tr om \ 
) near Washington. Mrs. Prichard been in Japan and was Ambas- from Derna to Marseilles in H.M.S. Vanguard. i; P . \ 
was rescued by Col. Biddle. sador in Madrid and in Rome. \ Committee. \ country. { 


b \ \ " 
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' enn - eT : ys 9 nN NY 
MR. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, K.B.E, ; ‘ ; ; THE TRIAL OF OTTO ABETZ, GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
INSIGNIA HE RECEIVED FROM THE KING. a - - . IN PARIS DURING THE OCCUPATION. 


Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, the American film actor, received ON THE TRADITIONAL CHAIR-BORNE TOUR OF THE VICTOR: CAPTAIN The indictment of Otto Abetz, German Ambassador in 
the insignia of the K.B.E. from the King at an investiture E. W. H. BROOKES, WINNER OF THE KING'S PRIZE AT BISLEY. Paris during the Occupation, took more than four hours 
on July 12 in recognition of his untiring work for Anglo- \ ae ‘ , to read when his trial opened before a Paris Military 
American friendship and amity. He did not receive the Captain E. W. H. Brookes, aged forty-seven, won the King’s Prize at Bisley Court on July 12. The charges included implication in 
accolade, as he is an Honorary Knight of the Order. His with a total of 278 out of a ible 300. He has been competing since 1934, the execution of patriots, the deportation of French workers 
Majesty subsequently received him in a private audience. and it was the third time he had shot in the King’s Hundred. He was taught and of Jews, and the extermination of 120,000 Jews. 
dele tell to shoot by Sir Philip Richardson, a former Chairman of the National Rifle 
1 wv aaanataes oan . 7 seenenens 1" ¥ Association. He served throughout the Normandy campaign in the R.A.S.C. svn vYOUULUNONEDAONUNOAAANUREROUDNONUDONELERENERENEGRUREDUTNON LO DUURUAUNBORDULEO LGN A NUNETENND LUN | 
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SIR DAVID MAXWELL-FYFE, K.C., M.P. | SIR HARTLEY SHAWCROSS, WHO CONDUCTED 

WHO CONDUCTED THE DEFENCE OF JOHN mene . ween Ju anananenet seve pen URRRRAR EHO NE e THE CASE FOR THE CROWN AGAINST JOHN i 
GEORGE HAIGH. DISCUSSIONS ON A PACIFIC UNION P \ 


, GEORGE HAIGH. 
Ss ‘ ll-Fyfe, K.C., M.P., with Mr. . . . : . . . : : 
w pest pF apne ue iS. wg Be Ae KAI-SHEK (RIGHT) AND PRESIDENT QUIRINO (CHECKED sult). : Sir Hartley Shawcross, the Attorney-General, with 


Mr. Eric R. Neve, K.C., and Mr. Gerald Howard, 
conducted the case for the Crown in the trial of 
ohn George Haigh, accused of murdering Mrs. 
live Durand-Deacon. Members of the public, 
anxious to hear the trial, queued up outside the 
County Hall, Lewes, many hours before it opene } 


R 
Mr. Eric Neve. K.C., conducted the defence of Joba General Chiang Kai-shek arrived in the Philippines on July 11 for talks with President Quirino at Baguio 
George Haigh, thirty-nine, company director, the summer capital, on matters of mutual interest, especially their countries’ opposition to Communism. 
yccused of murdering Mrs. Olive Durand-Deacon, Economic collaboration between the Philippines and Nationalist China and a union of Pacific nations 
which opened at Lewes on July 18 in the County \ were also discussed. On July 11 it was announced that a preliminary conference of Tepresentatives of 
Hall, before Mr. Justice Humphreys. } Far Eastern Countries would be convened as soon as possible to devise means to Organise a Pacific Union 
. avennrennn st ten ta ey cennnenea: wane nt ren hee em ” ae > 
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LONDON 


NEWS 


DE-FUSING 


11s 


A 1940 GERMAN BOMB. 


On July 17 some 2000 residents in the neighbourhood of Grafton Way, off Tottenha 


evacuated, including most of the 
Warren Street, Euston Square and 


atients of University College Hospital; three Underground static 
reat Portland Street, were closed, and several bus routes were diverted 


while a 2500-lb. German bomb which had been dropped on London in 1940 was de-fused and hauled out of 
the 25-ft. shaft which had been dug to find it. The task took four hours and was carried out by No. 2 Bomb 
Disposal Unit, Royal Engineers. After it had been lifted it was found that the nose was missing and as this 
might contain more explosive a further search would be necessary, but no great danger 2 
When the bomb was hauled out there was cheering from the roof of the neighbouring hospital 

had remained to care for patients who were too ill to move. 
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TECHNIC HARRIERS) WINNING 
EQUAL HIS OWN 
220 YARDS 
DESPITE A 


SPATTERED IN MUD FROM THE WET TRACK : 
G. W. NANKEVILLE (WALTON A.C.) WINNING 
THE MILE AT THE A.A.A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
IN 4 MINS, 8°8 SECS.—THE WORLD'S BEST 
TIME FOR THE MILE THIS SEASON. 


MCDONALD BAILEY (POL 

THE I00 YARDS IN 9°7 SECS., TO 

PREVIOUS RECORD. HE ALSO WON THE 

IN THE EXCELLENT TIME OF 21°7 SECS., 
WET TRACK, 


ee ELAZAZZZZM 


REMOVING ONE OF 1940's UNEXPLODED BOMBS: LOOKING DOWN THE 25-FT. SHAFT NEAR 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD AT THE 2500-LB. BOMB DURING THE EXCAVATION, 


D. ©, FINLAY (MILOCARIAN A.C.) WINNING THE 
120-YARDS HURDLES FOR THE EIGHTH TIME, IN 
14°6 SECS. HE IS FORTY-TWO, AND HAS ANNOUNCED 
THAT HE IS RETIRING. ELEVEN YEARS AGO HE SET 
UP THE RECORD FOR THE MEETING, 14°4 SECS. 


THE HIGH JUMP AT 6 FT. 4 INS.: A. S. 

N (SCOTTISH A.A.A. AND VICTORIA PARK 

GLASGOW), WHO TIED WITH TWO OTHERS 

EQUAL THE PREVIOUS BEST, AND WON ON 
FEWEST FAULTS. 


— 





H. G. CHURCHER (BELGRAVE HARRIERS) H. E. WHITTLE (NORTHERN C.A.A, AND READING A.C.) IN 
WINNING THE 7-MILES WALK IN THE A.A.A. LONG JUMP, WHICH HE WON AT 23 FT. 5} INS. 
52 MINS. 41°8 SECS.—THUS SCORING HE ALSO WON THE LOW HURDLES (440 YARDS) (OF WHICH HE 
HIS FOURTH VICTORY IN THIS EVENT. IS THE HOLDER) IN THE TIME OF 54°9 SECS. 


» 

Despite drenching thunderstorms which bespattered the track with puddles, there was some great running Ay — ’ 

in the A.A.A. Championships. There were two remarkable doubles: E. A. MacDonald Bailey, finding his / P 4 Ws , te, me 
best form, equalled his own record of 97 secs. for the 100 yards; and in the 220 yards was the only . $9 ae - % 
runner to beat 22 secs., his time being 21°7 secs.; H. Whittle also scored a double, the long jump at P , : a . - 
23 ft. SP ins., and the 440-yards hurdles in 54°9 secs. The famous hurdler, D. O. Finlay, who is forty-two, 
and has announced his intention of retiring, won the 120-yards hurdles for the eighth time, only a fifth 
of a second slower than the record which he put up eleven-years ago. The outstanding performance of 
the meeting, however, was G. W. Nankeville’s mile, which he ran in 4 mins. 88 secs., the fastest time 

recorded for the meeting, and the world’s fastest time this season. 


a J 


GERMAN BOMB WHICH FAILED TO EXPLODE IN 1940 BEING HAULED OUT OF THE 
EXCAVATION, THE NOSE REMAINED, AND WOULD NEED FURTHER WORK TO REMOVE. 
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RAVING A SPLASH IN EASTERN AVENUE A CAR PLUNGING INTO A FLOODED AREA AFTE 
THE STORMS OF SATURDAY, JULY 16, HAD BROKEN OVER LONDON 
T lery tions prevailed over a large area of the country during the week-end and mu amage was 
many places by storms. There was a heavy rainfall in various parts of London, and ter 
f 1 73 degree 63 in half-an-hour during a d 


downpour. Our photographs rr 
Two men at Walthamstow and tw 


people in Walworth 


y motorists in Eastern Avenue 


llustrate dif 
lightning July 16, and tw 


youths at Plumstead we 
July 17 and shocked 


were struck on 


but recovered. 





POSSIBLY THE BED OF A SUBTERRANEAN 


BY EXCAVATION 


LONDON RIVER: A 


SITE. 

An obstinate pool of water was revealed by excavations on the bombed site bounded by Farringdon Street, Charter- 

house Street and Holborn Viaduct, and seemed unaffected by pumping It is possible that it may come from 
yne of the “ buried " London rivers, Fleet or Bourne. 


POOL OF 


ON A BOMBED 


SS 


se ~ 22. Sab k.D 


THE REVIVAL OF THE GAME WHICH 


AT THE 


GAVE ITS NAME TO PALL 


MALI 
FREEMASON'S ARMS, HAMPSTEAD, NORTH LONDON. 
Lord Hacking on July 15 reopened the “ mell court” of the Freemason’s Arms, Hampstead, and made the in- 


augural throw. The game, now known as “ lawn billiards,” is played with a pole with a metal ring at the end, and 
is said to be descended from the game played by Charles I1., which gave its name to Pall Mall 


MELL"’ IN PROGRESS 


peratures dropped 


WATER REVEALED 


R EASTERN AVENUE TRANSFORMED 


PATHWAY 


INTO 
INTENDED 


A CANAL? 
FOR THE 


CARS 
USE OF 


WERE FORCED ON TO THE 
PEDESTRIANS ONLY, 


RAISED 


ione 





THE UNVEILING 


RY 


OF THE STONE MEMORIAL TO THE BRITISH 


THE BELGIAN QUEEN-MOTHER ; FICLD-MARSHAL 
On July 17 the Queen-Mother of _— unveiled a stone memorial column to members of the British 


Liberation Army at Hertain, near Tournai, where the first British armoured car entered Belgium. 
ord Montgomery, who attended the ceremony, thanked the Belgian people. 


LIBERATION ARMY 
LORD 


AT HERTAIN 
MONTGOMERY. 
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HANDED OVER TO THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT AT SOUTHAMPTON ON JULY I2: THE NEW 

TURBINE LINER PRESIDENTE PERON (14,000 TONS GROSS), BUILT BY VICKERS-ARMSTRONG 

The Presidente Peron, built for the Argentine Government, was on July 12 handed over at Southampton. She is 

the first of three ships ordered by the Argentine Government from Vickers-Armstrong, which, it is hoped, will 
mean increasing trade between this country and the Argentine. She was due to sail on July 20, 
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PHOTOGRAPHING UNDERWATER FROM THREE MILES UP: AN AFRICAN SURVEY. 


DOING AN AERIAL MAGNETIC SURVEY IN PORTUGUESE EAST 
AFRICA : THE WHITE MAGNETOMETER TRAILING ON ITS CABLE 


FROM A DAKOTA 


FLYING 


INHAMBANE,. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NOT THE DETAIL OF A DAMAGED FRESCO, BUT THE 
MOZAMBIQUE COAST, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THREE MILES 
UP: WITH LAKES, FARMS, AN AIR-STRIP AND THE BRUSH 
IN THE UPPER TWO-THIRDS OF THE PICTURE ; AND (BELOW) 
THE SEA-BOTTOM, REVEALED WITH EXTRAORDINARY 
CLARITY LIKE SOME ANATOMICAL WORK BY MICHELANGELO, 


Key to numbers: (1) Lake; (2) Area of small farms; (3) Dry lake- 
bed; (4) Lake; (5) Coastal road ; (6) Coast-line; (7) Channels of 
coastal currents; (8) Air-strip near village of Vilanculos. 


HE extremely curious and remarkable aerial photo- 
graph which we reproduce above was taken, from 
about three miles up, during the course of an aerial 
survey of southern Mozambique which the Aero Service 
Corporation of Philadelphia, U.S.A., have been under- 
taking during the last year for the Gulf Oil Company. This 
latter company have a concession of an area of some 
47,000 square miles to the north of the mouth of the 
Limpopo River—chiefly grassy flatlands, marked by 
rivers and streams and dotted here and there by native 
villages. The mapping aircraft, flying at the height of 
about three miles, covered the whole of the area in a 
series of overlapping pictures. These were assembled 
into flight maps, and flights were made with the magneto- 
meter, an extremely sensitive instrument carried on a 
trailing cable as shown in the left-hand lower photograph. 
These two aerial surveys are then combined into aerial 
magnetic maps, in which geologic and mineral information 
is rapidly available which would have required years of 
work by field parties exposed to the hazards of African 
bush operations. Many areas of Africa are regarded as 
promising rich finds of minerals of world-wide economic 
importance, as well as new oil resources, and swift aerial 
reconnaissance on these lines is obviously a potent weapon 
in developing the continent. The headquarters of this 
survey was Inhambane, about 300 miles north-east of 


Lourengo Marques. 
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THE INSTRUMENT WHICH ENABLES A MAGNETIC SURVEY OF 
VAST TRACKS OF AFRICAN BUSH TO BE CARRIED OUT FROM THE 
AIR: THE MAGNETOMETER, WITH ONE OF THE TECHNICAL STAFF. 
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(Serr and rivalry in the Balkans 


seem to be eternal and unaffected by 
the form of government in the several States. 
When the Second World War came to an end 
with all the Balkan countries more or less 
under Communist domination, and all heading 
for complete Communist domination, it looked 
as though the strife might be stilled for a long 
time to come. Communism, it might then 
have been expected, would act as a sort of 
cement to keep the Balkan nations solid. Those who took 
a wide view did not believe that the solidity would be 
permanent, or that vital differences would never recur, 
but even they hardly expected that cracks in the edifice 
would appear so soon. And, apart from Yugoslavia, no 
deep cracks have in fact appeared, and the small ones have 
been patched up. Bulgaria showed signs of taking her own 
line, but hastily and humbly disavowed her intention of 
doing so on the first frown of Soviet Russia. The three 
Communist States, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania, 
combined and co-operated in the support of dissident 
elements in Greece, providing them with bases, provisions, 
camps, hospitals and weapons. The friendship between 
the enemies of a series of wars, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
was loudly proclaimed. Now once again a split in the 
ranks has been created. 

In justice to the Balkan countries and their internal 
rivalries, it must be noted that past conflicts have in great 
part been brought about by outside interference. Before 
the First World War, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy 
contributed to unrest in the Balkans by meddling in their 
affairs. None of the European Powers were altogether 
innocent. Those which had no direct interests were con- 
cerned to prevent those which had from becoming too 
powerful by extending their influence too widely. The 
moves on that chessboard have been largely forgotten by 
the younger generation. It is true that a number of well- 
informed books have put them on record; but it requires 
an intensity of study which few are inclined to give to the 
subject to reach a balanced view, since it is one of the 
curiosities of the Balkans that they create animosities 
similar to their own among the experts who study them— 
the Bulgarian expert, for example, detests Yugoslavia 
(or Serbia), and the Serbian expert attributes all the evil 
to the Bulgars. Now the unrest is also due to outside 
interference, though it takes a different form. And since 
in 1914 it was a spark in the Balkans which exploded the 
European powder-barrel, it is worth while to pay close 
attention to the present situation in those lands. 

This time it has not been a question of rival great 
Powers stirring up the Balkans by their rivalries. Soviet 
Russia established a close control and pulled down the 
Iron Curtain. It looked as tight as a sealed tin of peas. 
Then suddenly the Yugoslav Communists were cast out 
of the Cominform and Marshal Tito, dictator of Yugoslavia, 
was denounced as the foe of democracy. Some well- 
informed observers then thought that matters would move 
quickly, but nothing very much happened. It can hardly 
be doubted that the chief reason 
why Tito has been able to hold out 
so long and to remain relatively 
strong is that the very policy which 
brought on him the disapproval of 
Soviet Russia, his creation of a 
nationalist Yugoslav Communism, 
brought him a number of adherents 
from the ranks of those who had 
hitherto been opposed both to him 
and to Communism itself. The 
threat from outside reinforced 
national pride, and it is said that 
Tito now receives support from 
what were formerly royalist circles. 
He has great need of internal 
support, since there has been 
a gradually extending external 
boycott. To satisfy his need he has 
been compelled to turn to countries 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

All the time he has protested his 
fidelity to the principles of Com- 
munism and his friendship for the 
Soviet Union, There is no reason 
to disbelieve him on the first point, 
and it is even possible that he 
would like to be able to live up to 
his words on the second, though on 
his own terms, which are not likely 
to be accorded. It is, however, to 
be noted, that though these profes- 
sions of friendship never fail to 
appear in the utterances of Tito 
himself and those of his principal 
supporters, the protests against the 
treatment which he is receiving 
from Soviet Russia and the satellites 
which are his neighbours tend to 
become more bitter. This process 
was carried a long step forward on 
July 7, when a member of the 
Yugoslav Communist Politburo, 


bei we ne 


of Soviet Russia of practising 
‘ Tsarist " methods of foreign policy 
and diplomacy. There could hardly 
be a stronger accusation in the 


wounding to other Communists. 

The speech was made on the anniversary of the day on 
which the partisans first went into action against the 
Germans in Yugoslavia in 1941, an occasion when patriotic 
pulses might be expected to quicken. 

M. Piade called the spokesmen of the Cominform 
“screaming dervishes."” He said that they had looked 
forward to Yugoslavia becoming ag‘ western colony” 
within a few months, but that their prophecies had remained 
unfulfilled. He spoke of the selfishness of great States 


A WINDOW 
HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF IN THE BALKANS. 


, . In his article on this page discussin 
M. Moshe Piade, in a speech at Captain Falls examines the remarkabl 
Novi Sad, accused the leaders Tito himself has made an important 


is he denied, and said he was closing down the Greek frontier completely. 
plan was completed, except where Russian failure to deliver 
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ON THE 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


in their relations with small ones. He announced that 
Russia was threatening Trieste. He gave a sketch of 
Serbian history to illustrate the fact that Serbia had in the 
past resisted attempts to impose Russian control. He 
said—truly, of course—that the Cominform resolution, 
which he described as monstrous, had been written in 
Moscow and then taken to Bucharest, where everyone had 
been forced to obey it. The language, according to the 





MARSHAL TITO, THE DICTATOR OF YUGOSLAVIA: A RECENT STUDIO 
PORTRAIT, TYPICAL OF THOSE WHICH, IN ENLARGED FORM, ARE HUNG 
UP IN SHOPS AND PUBLIC PLACES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
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MARSHAL TITO AT HOME : A SMILING AND INFORMAL PORTRAIT OF THE YUGOSLAV LEADER WITH HIS DOG, TIGER, : 


the anomalous position of Yugoslavia in the present Communist line-up in the Balkans, “ ‘ 
le speech made by M. Moshe Piade at Novi Sad on July 7. Since he wrote, Marshal battalions of infantry can to-day 
; speech on his policy, at Pola on July 10. With reference to Greece 
Cominform policy would probably have fatal effects on the Greek rebels, and that the Cominform was endeavouring to place : h k 

responsibility on Yugoslavia for this possible defeat by falsely accusing him of making a deal with the Greek monarchists. at one time have taken an army 
fror mpletels He said that the first part of the five-year to subdue. If, however, the 
goods specially made and already paid for was concerned. Economic it i 
relations with the West had been established, but “without any political concessions wt i the loan of 250,000,000 dollars oo = & oe vor pe. 
) . which he had asked for from the International Bank of Reconstruction could be similarly granted, not reasonable to sup that 
mouth of a Communist or one more do not need it.” He also made some references, apparently uncompromising, 


condensed reports which I have seen up to now, is so 
strong that I cannot help wondering whether behind the 
scenes there has been a sudden worsening of Russian- Yugoslav 
relations, and whether the Yugoslav leaders have not come 
to the conclusion that the time has come to beat the 
patriotic drum in order to close the ranks against downright 
aggression or the possibility of it. When M. Piade said 
that the Cominform had expected Yugoslavia to become a 
“western colony” by now, he really meant an “ eastern 
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colony.” Does he think that an attempt 
to make her one is drawing near ? 

He was careful to utter the conventional 
phrases of defiance to and contempt of the 
West. He denied that the world was divided 
between Soviet Russia and the United States, 
or that Yugoslavia would ever become the 
province of any nation, He paid a tribute 
to the Soviet Union, but said that its 
authority could not be upheld unless it 
returned to the true path of internationalism. He and 
other speakers in various parts of the country advocated 
what may be called isolation from East and West alike. 
This, however, is a matter of words. If Yugoslavia is not 
allowed to deal with the East, she must deal with the West. 
She has already done so to a limited extent, and a child 
in politics can see that she has not merely drawn out of the 
Soviet orbit, but has also approached the Western orbit. 
This does not necessarily imply that her Communism has 
grown weaker, but it does imply that self-preservation 
is even stronger than Communism. The States bordering 
on Yugoslavia are, at the behest of the Soviet Union, making 
it impossible for that country to exist without establishing 
fresh contacts with the West; therefore she is trying to 
make them. Trade with the West certainly does not 
involve Western domination of Yugoslavia, but it tends 
towards a certain community of interests. 

I wrote some time ago, when dealing with the affairs 
of Greece, that recent developments in the Balkans might 
be profitable to the Greek Government and that Yugoslavia 
might return to her traditional policy, which was one of 
friendship towards Greece and suspicion of Bulgaria. This 
would, of course, be the case only if the present régime in 
Yugoslavia were not overthrown in favour of one more 
subservient to Soviet Russia, When Yugoslavia was 
expelled from the Cominform, many people, as I have said, 
expected that this would shortly occur. The question 
arises whether the time is approaching when a determined 
attempt will be made to bring it about. If it were to be 
made, it is pretty sure that this would happen while there 
was still a Russian garrison in Austria, which would act 
as a moral and physical reserve of strength, and might be 
given a more active réle. Soviet Russia probably believes, 
with most other outside observers, that Yugoslav strength 
and fitness for war are considerably superior to that of the 
neighbouring countries, perhaps even to the extent of being 
able to deal with them all simultaneously. If so, the 
desirability of having Russian troops on the spot would 
be obvious. 

The method which might prove most effective would 
be to start a sort of partisan warfare on the lines of that 
so long practised against Greece. At the proper time 
there would occur some act of “ intolerable provocation " 
on the part of Yugoslavia which would be the signal for 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Albania to take up arms against 
the “aggressor.” I do not suggest that anything of the 
sort is likely to happen or that there is more than speculation 
in the recent rumours that it is; but July always brings 
matters of this sort to mind, 
because wars so often start after 
the harvest. Those who have 
been responsible for bringing up 
this question have given it as 
their opinion that, in the event 
of armed force being employed 
against Yugoslavia, the United 
States, Britain and France would 
regard it as a private matter 
among Communists within the Iron 
Curtain and take no action. I am 
not so sure; nor do I think they 
would be wise to allow any such 
impression to get abroad. In 
the present circumstances forcible 
action against Tito would be 
aggressive action directed obliquely 
at the Western Powers. It might 
be well to make it known, in 
the event of any frontier trouble 
of the familiar sort, that this 
represented the view of the 
Powers concerned. 

On the broader issue, the 
misbehaviour of Yugoslavia from 
the Soviet point of view and the 
Soviet reaction to it are interesting. 
Every student of history is con- 
vinced that an attempt to domin- 
ate a chain of States and to use 
them to advance a selfish policy 
is foredoomed to failure in the 
long run. These States will event- 
ually free themselves from the 
yoke. Nobody could in any 
circumstances prophesy with con- 
fidence how long the process 
would take, and it is more 
difficult now than ever, owing to 
the cost of modern weapons and 
equipment. A few aircraft, a, few 
squadrons of tanks, and a few 
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he said that deal with a rising which it would 


“well and good, if not, we : 
to Yugoslav claims on Austriaand Trieste, it can be stopped for ever, and 


perhaps least of all in the Balkans. 
The State which aspires to such a dominating position starts 
off with a great advantage if those which it seeks to 
dominate can be linked to it by an ideology of the nature 
of Communism, but we have already seen that, in the case 
of Yugoslavia, Communism has not sufficed to do its work 
of keeping nationalism in complete subjection. While it 
is not certain that in this instance Yugoslavia will succeed 
in shaking herself clear, her efforts to do so are part of an 
inevitable tendency which will not be denied. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE REDUCTION OF GIBRALTAR, BUT NOW BEING DISMANTLED FOR THE SCRAP-YARD : ONE 
OF THE TWO IMMENSE GERMAN }33-IN.-CALIBRE GUNS, WITH A MAN SITTING CURLED UP IN THE BREECH, 
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FROM BREECH TO MUZZLE—A VIEW UP THE BARREL OF THE GERMAN }3}3-IN. GIBRALTAR” GUN, 
WITH A MAN AT THE MUZZLE RAISING HIS HAT TO THE PHOTOGRAPHER, SHOWING THE GREAT SWIRL 
OF THE I100-FOOT LENGTH OF RIFLING. 


DESIGNED TO BLAST GIBRALTAR AND 
NOW SCRAP: A GIANT GERMAN GUN. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HUGE I100-FT.-LONG BARREL OF THE GERMAN GIBRALTAR 
GUN; WITH A U.S. OFFICER AND SERGEANT ON THE MASSIVE BARREL. 
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ALREADY BLASTED WITH DYNAMITE AND BEING PREPARED FOR THE SCRAP-YARD 
THE IMMENSE BREECH- AND RECOIL-MECHANISM OF THE “ GIBRALTAR” RAILWAY-GUN 


HE Germans have always been specialists in heavy and long-range artillery, 
and among their major gun-making projects of the last war were two 33-in 
railway-guns. These were made by Krupps and one of them was actually use 
in war in the Crimean campaign. It was manned by a very large number of 
men under the command of a major-general. The other was designed for the 
reduction of Gibraltar in a campaign through Spain which was planned but never 
undertaken. This gun, of which we show four photographs, is now at Eschenbach 
near Munich, and is being dismantled for scrapping under U.S. Army directi 
Since the end of the war the gun and its two barrels have been rusting in a 
railway siding. The barrels are 100 ft. long, weigh 136 tons, and have a calibre 
of 33 ins. With the barrels, the gun weighs, it is stated, 500 tons, and rests on 
a 40-axle railway carriage. It was never fired in war. It is interesting to note 
that U.S. super-heavy artillery design has tended towards the mortar, and that they 
have produced a number of “ Little Davids "mobile 34-in. mortars 
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NEWCOMERS TO THE CLYDE: THE FLYING FIFTEENS, CIRRUS (W. A. BERGIUS), THE INTERNATIONAL DRAGON CLASS IN A SUMMER GALE: FLICKA (NEAREST CAMERA) 
IN THE FOREGROUND, TAKING A HEADER, WITH MALISE (D. A. GRAHAM) IN THE DISTANCE. AND THE WINNER, PINTA (w. RUSSELL), SEEN TO WINDWARD BEYOND HER BOW, 
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WINNER OF THE UNDER-3I1-TON EVENT ON JULY I3: JENATTA (W. A. STEVEN), THE LOCAL SCOTTISH ISLANDS CLASS WITH CANNA (NEAREST CAMERA) IN THE LEAD 
EKX-I2-METRE YACHT, TRAVELLING AT A RARE SPEED IN THE EASTERLY BLOW. UNDER THE EXPERT HANDS OF THE OWNER, MR. J. H. THOM, 





FROM FLYING FIFTEEN TO EX-12-METRE: SMALL AND GREAT YACHTS COMPETING IN THE CLYDE FORTNIGHT REGATTAS. 


The competitors in the Clyde Fortnight, which opened on July 9, ranged in size from taken on July 13, when a summer gale made racing most exciting, shows Cirrus 
the ex-12-metre yacht /enetta to a pair of Flying Fifteens, seen for the first time taking one of her many headers as she bucked round the course. The competitors 
in Scotland. These are a type of light displacement, but with a fixed keel, and | in the under-3l-ton class that day were a fine sight as they tore through the line 


designed by Uffa Fox to plane like a racing dinghy. Our photograph of them, | close-hauled, their lee rail awash. 
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“FREE, FREE THE WHITE SAIL SPREAD’’: A CAMERA STUDY OF ISKAREEN ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE CLYDE FORTNIGHT. 


The Clyde Fortnight produced an excellent muster of yachts, there being an assembly 8-metre class, leading with her 
of 78 on the opening day, July 9, for the first regatta given by the Royal Clyde huge parachute spinnaker drawing well on a broad reach to the Kilcreggan mark 
Yacht Club. Our beautiful camera-study shows the United States-designed Swedish-built Iskareen won the International 8-metre race on July 12 and July 13. 


iskareen (D. H. Taylor), one of the Intertiational 























HE City of Leeds was able to acquire the great 
house and grounds of Temple Newsam as long 
ago as 1922 and, no doubt, by this time most of its 
inhabitants take their good fortune for granted. A 
stranger herewith takes leave to con- 
gratulate them upon the perspicacity 
of the,City Fathers of that decade in 
cacia obtained for them so splendid 
an inheritance, and also for the know- 
ledge and ingenuity which have been 
expended since then in the arrange- 
ment of its many rooms. It is 
administered as an integral part of 
the Leeds Art Gallery, and provides 
a magnificent setting for both furniture 
and pictures. The largest room in the 
house—102 ft. by 29 ft.—was made by 
the seventh Viscount Irwin in 1738-43 
by cutting up the early seventeenth- 
century long gallery, and contains 
fantastic carved and gilt wall-lights 
and a suite of carved and gilt chairs 
and settees with their original needle- 
work coverings and brass nails cast in 
one piece, which are among the most 
notable things of their kind in the 
country. The wall-lights were given 
by Lord Halifax, by whose public 
spirit the City was able to acquire the 
property on very favourable terms 
in 1922 (he had inherited it in 1904 
from his aunt, Mrs. Meynell Ingram), 
and this suite of furniture was bought 
from him in 1939 and presented by 
the National Art-Collections Fund, 
with the help of private subscribers. 
On the walls are portraits of 
members of the Ingram family by 
Dandridge, by Michael Dahl, and 
by Phillipe Mercier, who, it must be 
confessed, was happier painting a small 
easel picture than covering a large 
area of canvas as here, All are 
set against a 
red background. 
When I was there 
in the spring, the 
woodwork of the 
room, including the 
overmantels above 
the fireplaces, had 
just been painted a 
singularly arsenical 
green which, com- 
bined with the red 
walls, effectively 
destroyed for me 
whatever virtue 
there might be in 
the pictures. In 
short, this, the finest 
room in the house, 
was a trifle over- 
whelming. It was 
a relief to the eye 
to wander through 
a less disturbing 
scheme of decora- 
tion and_ refresh 
oneself with the 
soft gleam of 
mahogany, walnut 
and satinwood, and 
then—suddenly and 
unexpectedly — to 
come face to face 
with a portrait of 
a tigress by none 
other than George 
Stubbs (1724-1806), 
a picture of haunt- 
ing realism which 
would surely place 
Stubbs in the front 
rank of animal painters even if all his other 
work had been destroyed. He had the capacity 
of not merely reproducing the outward form of an 
animal, but of painting its very nature without sen- 
timentality. One asks oneself what sort of soulful 


FIG. I. 


FIG. 3. 
FULNECK, FOR MRS. RHODES, OF ARMLEY HOUSE. 
This graceful spinning-wheel, dating from ¢. 1790, was 


made for use and 
history is known. 


striped orange cat Landseer would have made of such 














A SPINNING-WHEEL MADE BY PLANTA, OF 


is serviceable. It is a local product, and its 
It was bequeathed by Mrs. Frank Gott. 
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a model. It is a little difficult to drag oneself away 
from George Stubbs’ tigress and a Crome and two 
small Constables and a Gainsborough, but mercifully 
there are no guides to regiment one’s fancy. The 
house is vast, but full of fine things, some the property 
of the Gallery, many belonging to private owners in 
the neighbourhood, whose loans play a considerable 
part in enriching what is, in any case, a notable 
array Two chairs chosen at random, and with 
about a century between 
them, will serve as well 


as any other pieces to 
the standard 


indicate 


FIG. 2. 


A CARVED WALNUT CHAIR DATING FROM 
THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
This chair, in common with the other pieces of furniture 
illustrated on this page, is on view at the great house 
of Temple Newsam, which is administered as an 
integral part of the Leeds Art Gallery. 


ABOUT 1790. 


which has been 
attained. Fig. 1, of 
carved walnut, dates 
from the end of the 
seventeenth century 
and, with its elabor- 
ate high back, slight 
cabriole legs and 
elegant carved 
stretcher, is as good 
a chair of its kind 
as one can hope to 
see anywhere—not 
made for comfort, 
but a suitable back 
in front of which a 
head framed in a 
full- bottomed wig 
could look doubly 
imposing. With the 
carved satinwood 
chair of Fig. 2, with 
its festoons and 
Prince of Wales's 
feathers, we are in a 
less formal society, in 
which one imagines 
manners could be 
correspondingly less 
stiff. It is a common- 
place to remark that, 
by the end of the 
eighteenth century, 
the polite world 
demanded more and 
more flimsy furniture 
in its drawing- 
rooms : what is not 
always appreciated 
is the skill which 
designers brought to the problem and the fine taste 
they appeared to possess in their finger - tips. 
This chair, and others like it, provide adequate- 
proof. The easy flow of its curves is obvious at a 
casual glance : not so immediately obvious is the fact 
that to produce a chair solid enough for normal, if 


FIG. 4. 





LOOKING ROUND TEMPLE NEWSAM. 





A CARVED SATINWOOD 


Frank Davis writes of this chair that “ the easy flow of its 

curves is obvious at a casual glance ; not so immediately 

obvious is the fact that to produce a chair solid enough 

for normal, if not for rough, use with so open a back is 
almost an engineering feat.” 





A LARGE BUREAU-CABINET OF MAHOGANY, DATING 
FROM 1735. 
“ A hundred bureaux of this kind, whether of walnut before this date 


or of mahogany afterwards, have been better proportioned and 
more harmonious, but none better made or of finer timber.” 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


not for rough, use with so open a back is almost an 
engineering feat. 

Fig. 3 is admittedly, from the point of view of 
present-day furnishing, a piece of nonsense, but an 
engaging piece of nonsense. I doubt whether much 
spinning is carried on in the modern drawing-room, 
but this spinning-wheel—like the chair in Fig. 2 of 
about the year 1790—was made for use and is ser- 
viceable. Most people to-day, when they buy furni- 
ture, whether old or new, buy something which has 
other uses than pure decoration, and the acquisition 
of something which will occupy space and collect 
dust and, under modern conditions, be of no possible 
use to anyone on earth, is anathema 
to many. I believe, nevertheless, that 
most women, if they did happen to 
come across so pretty a piece as this, 
would easily forget their austere 
standards of housekeeping and find a 
place for it in some corner or other, 
particularly if they were also able to 
obtain one or two of the neat little 
work-boxes which happen to be in the 
same room at Temple Newsam. The 
spinning-wheel is a local product, and 
its history is known. It was made by 
John Planta, of Fulneck, for Mrs. 
Rhodes, of Armley House, Leeds, and 
from her it descended to Mrs. Frank 
Gott, who bequeathed it in 1941. 

The large bureau-cabinet seen in 
Fig. 4, with its serpentine front in the 
lower part, elaborate series of shelves 
and drawers, and architectural features 
above, is imposing, and one of 
the earliest examples of the use of the 
finest mahogany for a thing of its size. 
It dates from about 1735. It is a 
magnificent piece of craftsmanship in 

verything but design—anyway, that 
is what I feel about it—because the 
attempted marriage of the curved lines 
of the chest tothe verticals of the bureau 
seems to me singularly ill-advised. A 
hundred bureaux of this kind, whether 
of walnut before this date or of 
mahogany afterwards, have been better 
proportioned and more harmonious, but 
none better made or 
of finer timber. 

No _ show-place 
can give the 
impression of being 
“lived in,” and it 
would be absurd to 
suggest that there 
is anything in the 
least homely about 
this great house. 
What is most 
noticeable is the 
skill with which the 
visitor is lured on 
from room to room 
by the informality 
of the general 
arrangement. At 
first sight it may 
seem absurd to 
suggest that ideas 
for more modest 
homes can be 
obtained from a 
municipally - owned 
palace. But do you 
happen to possess 
much-loved house- 
hold gods and 
cannot imagine 
where to place 
them ? If so, pause 
a moment in what 
would be a dull 
corridor at Temple 
Newsam were it not 
for several small 
discreet showcases 
along the wall and 
in the window-bays, 
in which is grouped a series of well-balanced pieces of 
Chinese pottery and porcelain. This small collection 
is well worth seeing for its own sake, and cleverly 
contrives to present 3000 years of this phase of Chinese 
art in manageable compass. The arrangement is a 
most ingenious use of otherwise empty space. 


CHAIR DATED 
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FORGOTTEN INVENTIONS AND OUTMODED GADGETS: 


FANTASTIC BY-PRODUCTS 


OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 




































\ HE illustrations 
\ on this page are 
)} reproduced, by cour- 

tesy of the publishers, 

from a fascinating 

record of a century 

of fantastic inven- 

tions ("‘ Patent Ap- 
\ plied For: A Century 
of Fantastic Inven- 
tions"; by Fred 
Coppersmith and 
J. J. Lynx. Co- 
ordination (Press and 
Publicity) Ltd.). As 
} prehistoric animals 
may be regarded as 
the first drafts and 
the false starts in the 
millions of years of . sscsstmmannnansinsonatannn atau sagnane 
animal evolution, so EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATCHMENT BASIN : 

\ 





ses mvernmeannnonenninsnamtinnnsccseattan cui 








‘ these gadgets and A GERMAN-INVENTED TROPICAL HELMET, 
} mechanical oddities WHICH COLLECTED RAIN IN ITs MOAT (L.) \ 














may be considered AND STORED IT AGAINST NEED (R.), ~~ =—s—Ss——S ——— ‘\ 
as the primitive WHEN ALL THAT WAS NECESSARY WAS TO TURN THE TAP. UNFORTUNATELY, 
(Continued below. IT ALSO STORED DISEASE GERMS, AND SO WAS ABANDONED. 








\n : omminuens P| 











THE STONE SHIPWRECK SUITS: A _ U.S. INVENTION OF 1869— 

A RATIONAL IDEA WHICH HAS HAD MODERN DEVELOPMENTS. IT 

SOLD FOR 75 DOLLARS AND WAS A REASONABLE SUCCESS, THANKS 

LARGELY TO THE SHOWMANSHIP OF THE INVENTOR, CAPTAIN 
STONE, AND HIS WIFE, 























\ BOTH THE CONVEYER BELT AND THE CAFETERIA WERE FORESHADOWED 
IN A VICTORIAN INVENTION IN WHICH THE DISHES WERE SERVED \ 
\ ON SMALL ELECTRIC RAILWAY CARS WHICH... (SEE RIGHT) 


\ ————4 














Continued . | 

forms and unsuccess- 
ful prototypes in the 
last century of in- 
dustrial development. 
The Victorian age in 
the full and confident 
flush of industrialisa- 
tion had a fine un-self- 
conscious belief that 
the machine could do 
everything, and its 
inventors did _ their 
best to justify this 
belief. To the modern 
eye—blasé with 
mechanisation and 
in particular accus- 


(SEE LEFT) «+ » « ENTERED THE DINING-ROOM ON A RAIL SYSTEM, TOURED THE TABLE, PAUSIN( 
TO ALLOW EACH GUEST TO SERVE HIMSELF, AND RETURNED TO THE KITCHEN, \ 














A BELGIAN DEVICE WHICH ENSURED FRESH AIR FOR | 
THE SLEEPER WHO PREFERRED HIS WINDOWS SHUT. | tamed to stream- 
IT ALSO ENSURED NIGHTMARES AND A BRUISED FOREHEAD. | lining and simplified 

wom’ —s design, many of these 

early inventions look 

like the product of Heath Robinson's ingenious brain, but their basic principles are 
often no odder than those of devices we accept without question. Some of these 
devices, it is true, seem as dead as the Dodo, but many are simply antiquated 
ancestors, others evolved principles which called for a different application, and 
some were ingenious ideas which, as it happened, nobody but the inventor 
wanted. Of those which we show—a mere handful of those covered in the book 

—the Stone shipwreck suits are 
obviously ancestors of many 
devices now in general use ; and 
they were promoted with the 
most modern of salesmanship. 
Wearing them, Captain Stone, 
the inventor, and his wife 
jumped into the Hudson River. 
While waiting to be rescued, 

Captain Stone produced a cigar 
from a watertight case and 

smoked it, while Mrs. Stone 
brought out playing-cards and 
the pair played a comfortable 

game on a floating plank. The 
cigar-case and. pack of cards 
were included in the production 
model of the outfit. The fresh- : 

air trumpet is clearly the an- | AN EARLY CIGARETTE-SMOKER S “* REQUISITE 2) 

cestor of modern air-condition- A SWIVEL HOLDER FOR THE MAN WHO NEEDS TO i 

ing; and the table railway | HAVE BOTH HANDS FREE. Jj 

, (Cont d tc. 
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THE BESSEMER ANTI-SEASICKNESS CHANNEL STEAMER: A COSTLY FAILURE IN WHICH THE 
SUSPENDED SALOON WAS SUPPOSED TO ELIMINATE PITCHING. THIS IT DID, BUT ITS ROLLING 


4 

‘ 

‘ 
POWERS WERE PHENOMENAL. 





would seem to foreshadow two things: the cafeteria or “ self-service"’ system—but how 

much more dignified for the dishes to circulate before the customers than vice versa, as 

nowadays—and the conveyer-belt system of mass production. In fact, the table railway is 

an ironic comment on social progress; its inventor failed to realise that cheap production 

is a more potent force than human dignity. Not, as it transpires, that he had anybody in 

mind but himself. The invention is credited to a South country farmer who hated having 
servants present during his dinner parties. 
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JA HISTORICAL wURVES wae POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
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j M* HONEY ’S new volume on ceramics, 

4 which was begun several years before 
the war, is the first of two which, together, will 
form a unique work of reference on the subject. 
This first volume, which consists largely of 
plates (over 200, representing more than 600 
specimens), is termed “ Illustrated Historical 


MR. WILLIAM BOWVER HONEY, F.S.A., Survey "’ ; the sub-title of 
AUTHOR OF “ EUROPEAN CERAMIC ART,” . ib ee x 
THE BOOK REVIEWED on THIS Pace. its successor is to be 


Mr. Honey, Keeper of the Department ** Dictionary of Factories, 
of Ceramics, Victoria and Albert _ ae ‘ 
Museum, is a leading authority on Artists, Technical Terms 


pottery and porcelain, and the author and General Information.” 
of numerous important works on the a a “" 
subject, including “The Ceramic Art [he author says in his 
of China and Other Countries in the Preface : ‘‘ This book has 


va a ra. Lares been planned as the first 

volume of a comprehen- 
sive dictionary which will attempt to give an account of 
the meaning and significance of all the words and names 
likely to be met with in the study of European ceramic 
art. It will also be an encyclopedia in the sense that it 
will provide readily accessible information on all branches 
of a particular art or department of knowledge. Beginning 
with the Late-Mediaval period, very briefly dealt with, 
it includes an account of every European pottery—or 
porcelain—manufacture of importance founded before 1815, 
mentioning the documentary, dated and otherwise capital 
pieces, and indicating the character and artistic merit of 
its productions, so far as they have been identified. The 
latter date may be taken to mark a definite break with 
the old traditions and the beginning of a new “ industrial "’ 


era, after the end of the Napoleonic Wars. Some short — gycuisn 2earTHENWARE. A STAFFORDSHIRE GROUP ABOUT 1740. 
A group, earthenware with lead-glaze mottled with brown, — springing from craftsmanship, and it is inconceivable that 
and grey. Staffordehire (‘‘ Astbury-Whieldon” type); 

1740. Height, 8} ins. [Brighton Museum : Willett Direction} 


articles on technical terms and general matters will also 
be included; as well as_ reproductions of marks, 


bibliographies 
and some line- 
drawings. The 
greater part of 
the Dictionary 
will thus be 
concerned with 
the facts of 
ceramic history, 
and not directly 
with the esthetic 
merit of objects 
of ceramic art 
or even with the 
sequence and 
inter-relations of 
their styles. But 
the historical 
study of any art 
is justified by 
FRENCH PORCELAIN, VINCENNES, ABOUT 1755. the beauty of 


A figure of Diana, glazed white porcelain, perhaps modelled by Louis Fournier. ; 
Height, 43 ins. (Victoria and Albert Museum.) its objects, and 
should in my 


opinion be constantly concerned to promote a fuller understanding and appreciation 
or at least to provide material for e#sthetic criticism. This purpose has been 
kept in view throughout in the preparation of the book. Considerations of artistic 
importance have as a rule determined the amount of space devoted to the several 
matters dealt with; and to make clear the sequence of zsthetic achievement 
represented by this European pottery.” 

A comprehensive encyclopedia it will certainly be, and it is evident that no 
effort has been spared in the endeavour to make it so. The list of acknowledgments 
to persons and museums for help received is over-poweringly 
long. This first volume is mainly reproductions, with accom- 
panying lists giving information about origins, dates and present 
locations; the main text consists of only thirty pages of 
Introduction. The later volume will doubtless be much more 
crowded with facts; but even this Introduction is sufficiently 
packed with them to be rather difficult to describe, except by 
illustrative extracts. Mr. Honey begins with an account of 
pottery in general which, regarded esthetically, is, he says, 
“in fact an unquestionably legitimate type of abstract art.” 
He lays down certain principles. One is that we should avoid 
the error of an exclusive preference for one period as against 
all others. An informed taste will be catholic: “ the zxsthetic 
critic in his special capacity and the informed collector are 
concerned first of all with this only—to know whether a work 
is freshly conceived, well-proportioned and convincing in itself, 
in a word, creative, original, or vital. It is futile to ask from 
any given object any other hind of beauty than it offers, whether 
that be serious or trivial, austere or voluptuous, life-enhancing 
or merely amusing, The critic must admit these differences 
(which in pottery chiefly concern occasion or function) and then 
make it his first concern to distinguish the authentic from the 
merely imitative. ‘ True’ and ‘ false’ have this sense alone for 
him "’—doctrine which would by no means be — by the 





*” European Ceramic Art from the End of the Middle Ages to about 1415. 


lilustrated Historical Survey.” By William Bowyer Honey, Keeper of the dyed. March 3, 


Plates in Colour; 192 in Monochrome. (Faber and Faber ; £3 3s.) 











—_—_—_— ENGLISH STONEWARE. 
Effigy, grey stoneware ; 
= Gibbons. Inscribed 
1673. Height, 10 ins. —_ 
Department of Ceramics, Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Twenty-four [Victoria and Albert Museum.) ~~ ‘rom 


‘European Ceramic Art” 
Author and of the Publishers, "Faber and Faber, Ltd. 


FULHAM, ABOUT 1675. : ale 
a modelled by or purchasers would soon be queueing-up in Carey Street. 
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“ EUROPEAN CERAMIC ART FROM THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES TO ABOUT 1815”: By W. B. HONEY.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Bolsheviks. Next he lays it down, and rightly, that the epoch-making types of 
decoration in pottery were all created by individual artists, even though we 
don’t know their names; by the same token folk-songs were never created by 
any “ folk,” though individuals among the “ folk’’ may often, deliberately, or 
because of faulty memory, produce variants of them. And, thirdly, he is very 
positive, as regards the dissemination of styles, that ‘‘ emulation, if not imitation, 
was immediate, and required no such long interval as is commonly assumed.” 
After all, Paris fashions in hats .and frocks were not the 
first things on which the manufacturers of the civilised 
world kept their eyes. 

Sections follow on Technique and Materials (for fuller 
details about glazes, pastes, etc., we may await the second 
volume) and Styles and Motives of Decoration. In this 
latter section the characteristics of every period and great 
pottery are lightly sketched. They are all beautifully 
illustrated (as far as is ‘possible in a one-volume work) in 
the plates. And there is an inevitably gloomy end to the 
Introduction. ‘‘ With the Empire style the period covered 
by this Dictionary comes to an end. The industrial 
nineteenth century, looking backward on a lost world of 
art and handicraft, was largely devoted to revivals of 
former styles—revived Rococo of the 1820’s and 1830’s ; 
the Gothic Revival; the innumerable imitations of 
eighteenth-century Sévres; and following the ‘ great’ 
exhibitions the revived Renaissance, Turkish and Persian 
styles. With the ’60’s and ’70’s came the Japanese fashions, 
and rather later the still-current vogue of Chinese art and 
the sentimental devotion to the expiring peasant crafts. 
Apart from the sporadic efforts of a few self-conscious 
‘ studio-potters,’ the art of the whole period was ‘ applied’ 
(to use the contemporary word) to machine-work, never 


the ceramic art can ever come again to vigorous life unless 


on the one hand some at 
present hardly-imagined 
impersonal new modes 
should arise from the pro- 
cesses of machine-work, or 
on the other some,economic 
catastrophes should bring 
again the conditions of 
spontaneous peasant art, 
recovering perforé@ the 
traditions of handicraft.” 

Well, one can hardly 
really wish that the Atom 
Bomb should be the thing 
to break the eggs to make 
the sort’ of omelette we 
want. Anyhow, that phrase 
about omelettes and eggs is 
a woolly one: as Sir John 
Seeley remarked, “ once a FRENCH PORCELAIN. SEVRES, 4 BY CATRICE. DATE LETTER 
metaphor is used as aM Ewer and basin painted in bine enamel, yellow qreund. Marta, two 
argument, how dangerous Cort ict of ewirs th im Wideria and Aber lon] 
an argument it can be!”’ ; 
unless we break our eggs into the right receptacle we shall have no omelette, and not 
even any eggs. Meanwhile, pending some unforeseen change for the better, we must 
be content to draw comfort and delight from the achievements of the past in this 
sphere. As I have said, there is a wealth of samples illustrated here, from early Italian 
Maiolica, through Delft and the Chinese influence, to Sévres, Meissen, Nymphenburg, 
Bow, Chelsea, Copenhagen, and Staffordshire. The variety bewilders one rather, if 
one attempts to look at them all in a hurry. Even in a museum it is wisest to 
look at one room, Or even one case, at a time; otherwise the effect on the mind 
resembles the effect that would be produced on the stomach 
were all the fishes, meats, vegetables, cheeses and fruits of a 
five-course dinner to be vigorously mixed up in a bowl and 
served as a single course, nominally combining the merits of all. 
In this very connection I remember that I have seen scores of 
great collections of ceramics, public and private, in my life, but 
the one which stands out most clearly in my mind is one I saw 
almost twenty years ago in Sweden. I had been told there was 
a collection of English china in a local museum: I went to see 
that and that alone, and can still envisage the cards with 
“Worcester,” ‘“ Derby" and “‘ Coalbrookdale”’ inscribed on 
them, and the delightful arrangement of the pieces. 

The two volumes together will, I conceive, not be intended 
for cover-to-cover reading, but for reference. It is possible, I 
know, to read an encyclopedia consecutively. Time was when 
IT had a set of the “ Britannica,’’ and I do remember that, on 
occasion, I treated a volume as a book. I might, perhaps, have been 
looking up the date of Omar's birth, been tempted to go on to the 
next article, and, as the last light faded, find myself, having drifted 
through Ontology, Optics and Origen, acquiring information, not 
earnestly sought and not for more than a day retained, about the 
breeding habits of Oysters. But such practices are not to be 
recommended, and by few would probably be adopted. 

‘The colour-plates are beautiful : would that all the plates in 
such books could be in colour ; but if they were, either publishers 


ia Dwight” ; 





Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by W. R. Calvert 


ourtesy of th on page 136 of this issue. 
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THE GLORY OF HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE : 


The Chapel is the glory of the buildings of Hurstpierpoint College (founded 1849), 
second of the schools of the Corporation of SS. Mary and Nicolas, founded by the 
Rev. Nathaniel Woodard, to provide a public-school education based on the 
principles of the Church of England at a moderate cost. The foundation-stone was 
laid on September 17, 1861, and the choir of the building was completed according 
to the design of Richard Carpenter, the elder, in 1865. The tower and the transepts 
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THE CHAPEL, IN WHICH A CENTENARY THANKSGIVING SERVICE TAKES PLACE TO-DAY. 


were finally completed in 1930, and opened by the late Duke of Kent. The chapel 
is panelled in oak, and a feature is the unusual height of the steps leading up to 
the altar. The centenary celebrations arranged for to-day, July 23, include a Service 
of Thanksgiving and Commemoration, and the opening of the Memorial Entrance at 
the North Transept to commemorate boys who lost their lives in the war. 
Princess Alice, the Earl of Athlone, and the Archbishop of Canterbury will be present. 


Drawn sy our Srectat Aartist, Bryan pe Grinzav. 
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CELEBRATING ITS CENTENARY TO-DAY, JULY 23: HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, SUSSEX —/ 


Hurstpierpoint College celebrates its centenary to-day, July 23, for it was founded | Woodard foundation. They are of knapped flint, and consist of two great | ¢ 
in 1849 by the Rev. Nathaniel Woodard, Canon of Manchester, to whom we also quadrangles facing towards the south, overlooking Wolstonbury Hill, part of the | t 
owe Lancing (which celebrated its centenary last year) and many other schools. | Sussex Downs (which the school climbs every Ascension Day to sing a Latin hymn s 
The buildings of Hurstpierpoint are the earliest of those erected within the as a preliminary to a whole holiday). Our Artist has illustrated the Inner c 


° DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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SSEX—A VIEW OF THE INNER QUADRANGLE, GREAT CHAPEL TOWER. AND DINING-HALL. 


reat 
| the 
ymn 
nner 
ECIAL 


Quadrangle and the Great Chapel Tower. The dining-hall is on the left, part of 
the cloisters on the right, and on the extreme right the small tower which houses the 

school bell. The Headmaster, the Rev. R. C. Howard, is depicted (left) in 
cap and gown. Although the buildings were erected during that period of the 


ARTIST, Bryan DE GRINEAU. 


| 


Gothic revival which was notorious for its bad taste, they present a homogeneity 
and beauty of design remarkable for the 1850's. The buildings within the 
Quadrangles are connected by cloisters of peculiarly happy design, with low, 
well-sprung arches and Gothic windows giving on to the lawns outside. 
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THE NORTH FIELD AND “HORSE-BOXES”: AT HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE. 


Drawn sy our Speciat Artist, Bryan pe Gringav. 











SHOWING THE CHAPEL IN THE BACKGROUND, WITH THE NORTH TRANSEPT (WHOSE MEMORIAL ENTRANCE IS BEING OPENED TO-DAY, JULY 23) VISIBLE: A VIEW OF NORTH FIELD, 
WITH ATHLETICS IN PROGRESS. IN THE LAST THREE YEARS HURSTPIERPOINT HAS HAD HOCKEY BLUES AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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WITH BOYS DOING THEIR “PREP.” IN THE “ HORSE-BOXES,"" WHICH ARE OF A DESIGN PECULIAR TO HURSTPIERPOINT, AFFORDING TO EACH BOY A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF PRIVACY 
AND SPACE FOR HIS PERSONAL BELONGINGS: A VIEW OF THE SENIOR DAY ROOM OF FLEUR DE LYS HOUSE. 


Hurstpierpoint College, which celebrates its centenary to-day, July 23, now has | the background. The Memorial entrance to the North Transept (visible in our 
290 boys, including 70 in the Prep. School. The College consists of five houses— | drawing) is to be opened as part of the centenary celebrations. The boys are 
Star House, Chevron House, Shield House, Fleur de Lys House and Red Cross | seen in the Senior Day Room of the Fleur de Lys House, doing their evening 
House. The playing-fields adjoin the school and the North Field is one of the “ prep.” in their “ horse-boxes,"’ of a design peculiar to Hurstpierpoint. They provide 
best-known cricket pitches in Sussex and is noted for its lovely situation. Our | each boy with a certain amount of privacy and a place for his personal belongings. 
Artist has shown various athletics in progress there; and depicted the Chapel in | ‘ Prep.” is supervised by the head of the Day Room. 
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MAN-MADE RAIN: HOW SCIENCE IS TRYING TO COMBAT PROLONGED DROUGHT. 


MAN-MADE RAIN AND A MAN-MADE RAINBOW. 
SUPER-COOLED DROPS INTO SNOW AND THEN RAIN—THE GENERAL MIST 


N our issues of April 19 and 
September 20, 1947, we re- 
ported some early experiments in 
America and this country in the 
art of producing snow or rain from 
super-cooled cloud at will by 
seeding the cloud with ‘“‘dry-ice." 
Little has been heard of late 
concerning this practice. Mr. C. A. 
Rigby writes : “* Since the first man- 
made snowfall was created in 
America in November, 1946, 
methods have been developed for 
producing snow or rain from nearly 
every type of winter clouds and 
from many types of summer clouds, 
and according to the method used 
precipitation is possible from clouds 
that are above or below freezing 
temperatures. Developments in 
America include: (1) The Schaefer- 
Langmuir method of seeding super- 
cooled or below - freezing liquid 
clouds with ‘dry-ice.’ The ‘dry-ice’ 
cools the cloud sufficiently for ice 
nuclei to form spontaneously, and 
then grow into snowflakes at the 
expense of surrounding water drop- 
lets. (2) The ‘foreign nuclei’ 
method of seeding super-cooled 
clouds with extremely small 
particles of materials different from 
but closely resembling ice struc- 
ture.... These particles actually 
‘fool’ surrounding cloud water 
droplets into crystallising on them, 
and thus they grow into full- 
fledged snowflakes. Silver iodide 
thus far is the best foreign material 
found. This method was de- 
veloped principally by Dr. Von- 
negut. (3) The ‘ pop-gun’ method 
of seeding super-cooled clouds, in 
which suddenly expanded air 
l imued oppossie. 


at os ara 
; € 


CLOUD PRECIPITATION AS U.S. ARMY SIGNAL RESEARCH. HERE 
THE FORM OF A GREEK LOWER-CASE LETTER 


INTO STRATUS CLOUD 
SHOWING IN 


IN 
THE DISTANCE. 


“ DRY-ICE " 


HAS BEEN DELIBERATELY SEEDED 
“GAMMA,"" THE LOWER LOOP 


SUCH PATTERNS FACILITATE ACCURATE GATHERING OF DATA. 


IN THIS EXPERIMENT, CONDUCTED IN LOUISIANA, THE AIRCRAFT HAD SEEDED CUMULUS CLOUD WITH “ DRY-ICE PARTICLES, CONVERTING 
WHICH CAN BE SEEN AND PRODUCING. WHAT IS PERHAPS THE FIRST 


MAN-MADE CLOUD RAINBOW. 


Continued.) 

causes a temperature drop low 
enough to cause spontaneous forma- 
tion of ice nuclei, which then grow’ 
into snow at the expense of sur- 
rounding cloud water droplets... . 
(4) The Langmuir method for pro- 
ducing rain directly from either 
super-cooled or non-super-cooled 
cumulus clouds by seeding them 
with ordinary water. If such clouds 
are actively growing and have 
rising air currents in excess of five 
miles per hour, which is common, 
small quantities of water dropped 
into the tops of the clouds will 
cause a chain-reaction rainfall. 
Each of these methods has certain 
advantages and disadvantages 
peculiar to itself, and thus no one 
can be singled out at present as 
superior to the others. The ‘ dry- 
ice’ method, the most popular, was 
used in hundreds of independently- 
conducted experiments throughout 
the world. Among places where 
experiments were reported are 
Chile, Mexico, Hawaii, the Domini- 
can Republic and several American 
States. Methods for producing 
snow and rain from clouds pro- 
bably could not be applied success- 
fully at the present time to 
alleviate droughts, as these are 
usually accompanied by cloudless 
skies, and although clouds can be 
turned to snow and rain, no method 
yet exists by which moisture can 
be freed as rain from ordinary 
atmosphere. If clouds suitable 
for any of the methods occurred 
at any time during drought 
periods it might then be possible 
to wring some moisture from them 
during their unstable periods." 
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UNEXPECTED LIGHT ON MINOAN AND EGYPTIAN 2 cng, “2k 


CULTURE : STRIKING DISCOVERIES FROM A RECENT 
EXCAVATION IN REMOTE AZARBAIJAN. 


By T. BURTON-BROWN, Research Fellow of the British School 


of Archeology in Iraq. 


URING 1948 a British expedition visited Iran to 

study the prehistoric antiquities of the northern 
part of that country. The especial interest of 
the expedition was to visit and, if possible, to 
make a small excavation in north-western Iran, 
the district called Azarbaijan, the reason being 
that that area is very little known from the 
point of view of ancient history. Permission 
was kindly granted by the Iranian Department 
of Antiquities to make a sondage at an ancient 
site called Geoy Tepe, some 7 kilometres south- 
east of the town of Rezaiyyeh, better known 
to some people in the west as Urmia. In the 
progress of this work, which was carried on 
for six weeks, a fine stratified series of material 
from the al Ubaid period continuously through 
to the time of the beginning of the Iron Age, 
at about 1100 B.c. was obtained. The finds, 
apart from some representative pieces kept for 
the Museum at Tehran, are in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, where some of them are 
already on view to the public. 

The excavation was very successful. In the 
time available it was not possible to descend 
from the summit to the original level of the 
ground, which is about 80 ft. below, but the 
main shaft, about 10 metres square in area, 
and started from a spot 9 ft. below the top of 
the Tepe, reached a level 53 ft. down. At this 
point lay the remains of a civilisation paralleled 
in Iraq, where it is called the culture of the 
al Ubaid epoch, which is dated to about 
3000 B.c.’ This stratum at Geoy Tepe was 


3 ft. deep, and contained the traces of buildings ,,, ,;. 
of considerable size, the walls of which were of 1 AzarBaljan. 


mud-brick, 2 ft. thick, laid on two or three courses 





f . f . : li Concerning the bottom left sherd, Mr. Burton-Brown writes: “. . . 
of ctones, a method of construction usual in the decorated with red and white colours on a black ground, which I am inclined to connect 


found in the excavation, 
and these show that the 
seals used were stamps, 
not cylinders, and were 
engraved with pictures of 
animals (Fig. 5). 

After the people of the 
al Ubaid period had left 
Geoy Tepe, a new variety of men arrived, whose 
distinguishing mark is that they made dark-coloured 








POLYCHROME POTTERY OF ABOUT 2000 B.C. FOUND AT THE GEOY TEPE sire “% “” . Sea 
THE BOTTOM LEFT SHERD IS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST AND suGGESTs inclined to connect with some similarly decorated 


A LINK WITH THE AGEAN CULTURES. 


a single sherd 


Jury 23, 1949 


After a century or so this civilisation ceased, and 
a new kind of people arrived. One of the most 
characteristic of the pottery fabrics made by them 
was black, well-polished ware, sometimes with a silvery- 
grey rim, which was not apparently painted, but 
possibly made that colour by manipulation of the firing 
(Fig. 10). This grey line along the rim is quite irregular 
in its outline. The pots of this type were also often 
decorated with a horizontal line of shallow circular 
depressions, as if the clay had been pushed in with 
one’s thumb, alternating with diagonal lines, sometimes 
incised, sometimes modelled in relief. The resulting 
effect is like that of the circles joined by diagonals 
found in the pottery of Third Millennium days 
in the A2gean, where that design occurs painted 
or incised. But pale-coloured pots were also 
found in this stratum, including one which is a 
cup on a foot. Towards the end of this period 
two bronze (or copper) racquet pins (Fig. 8) were 
found. Similar pins, but of gold, were found 
in the Royal Tombs at Ur, doubtless of about 
2500 B.c. Much later examples have been found 
in south Russia and Southern Europe. 

Eventually the people who made black polished 
pots went away, after which there ensued a 
time of rather unsettled life, when things were 
of low standard. The city was burnt several 
times, but was eventually rebuilt, with very 
strong fortifications, by people who made both 
red polished pots (Fig. 4) and also vessels 
decorated with two or three colours. This 
polychrome pottery (Fig. 1) has many points 
of contact with the polychrome pottery of 
Susa II., of about the end of the Third Millen- 
nium. It is also closely similar to the polychrome 
pottery of Anatolia, called Alishar III. ware, 
known from the American excavations at Alishar, 
in Central Asia Minor, and dated to the same 
time as Susa II. At about 2000 B.c. similar pottery 
occurs in the A2gean, brought, no doubt, by the 
Asia Minor people going westward. A great variety 
of other objects were found, including one single 
sherd decorated with red and white colours on 
a black ground (Fig. 1, bottom left), which I am 


sherds I found twenty years ago at Malatia, in 
eastern Turkey. Perhaps all of them indicate 


#Zgean and Iraq during the prehistoric period. The _with some similarly decorated sherds | found twenty years ago at Malatia, in eastern some sort of relationship with the famous light- 
Perhaps all of them indicate some sort of relationship with the famous p 
on-dark decorated pottery of Crete, which appeared 


pottery found in this stratum included large jars, 





¥IG. 2. DATING FROM SOON AFTER 3000 &B.C.' A LARGE JAR OF POLISHED 
DARK GREY POTTERY WITH A RELIEF DESIGN WHICH INCLUDES A SPIRAL. 
THIS WOULD SEEM TO IMPLY A LINK WITH AIGEAN AND EGYPTIAN CULTURES 


OF THE SAME PERIOD. 


or pithoi, 3 ft. high, of buff-coloured ware, decorated 
with simple geometric designs in dark brown-black 
paint. There were also a variety of saucers and cups, 
both of plain buff ware, and also decorated like the 
pithoi. These decorated saucers are not very closely 
paralleled by any vessels in Iraq, but 


a design on them, the motif of a group . Pm, 


of wavy lines (Fig. 6), is found also 
on the decorated pottery of pre-dynastic 
times in Egypt, and in pottery in 
the Aigean of the beginning of the 
Bronze Age. Besides the buff-coloured 
pottery, which was both decorated 
and plain, there was also red pottery, 
decorated with a matt black paint, 
with the same designs as those used 
on the buff ware. Similar pottery has 
been found at Susa, and it may be 
that it will be found to be related to 
the red pottery with black decoration 
of which many examples were found 
before the war by an American expedi- 
tion working at the ancient site at 





Turkey. 
light-on-dark decorated pottury of Crete, which appeared at about this time.” 


pottery, some of it being well-polished grey 
ware (Fig. 2) which was occasionally decorated 
with designs modelled in relief, or impressed 
on the clay by the use of a stamp. The 
vessels had high, collar-shaped necks, with a 
pronounced rim. In the modelled decoration 
the motif of the spiral appears, a most 
interesting occurrence, since the spiral is not 
uncommon in the decoration of very early 
pottery in the AZgean area, and also occurs 
in Egypt, but had not been found before 
this excavation in Western Asia, except at a 
considerably later date. This stratum at Geoy 
Tepe is not likely to date from very much after 
3000 B.c, Other possessions of the people of 
this time were flat pottery lids to cover vessels, 
and gaming pieces, which were made of animal 
bones, and also of clay. The clay ones were 
both conical in form, and round, the latter 
being incised with designs, and this combina- 
tion of shapes is the same as has been found 
in Ancient Egypt where, at the time of the 
First Dynasty, conical and round pieces were 
found together, giving the impression that some 
sort of miniature ninepins might have been 
played. Knuckle-bones were also found, and 
these were also doubtless used for games. One such 
knuckle-bone had been bored in several places, 
perhaps in order to insert strips of leather, which 
could soak up water if required, so that, by the 
additional weight, a bias could be given to it when 


~~ 








FIG. 3. GRAVES OF ABOUT 2000 B.C., ABOUT THE SAME DATE AS 
THE POTTERY IN FIG. I. THE FLAT SLABS IN THE FOREGROUND 
COVER GRAVES SIMILAR TO THE OPENED ONE ON THE RIGHT. 


= at about this time. Some tombs of this 
period were opened (Fig. 3) and neck- 
laces, obsidian arrow-heads (Fig. 9), 
bronze or copper pins and bracelets and 
various pots (Figs. 11 and 12) discovered 
therein. The skulls of the people buried 
therein are thought to be characteristic 
of the Nordic type. Nordics are Indo- 
Europeans, and it is remarkable that 
the first Greek-speaking people, who 
were, of course, Indo-European also, to 
come to Greece are supposed by some 
authorities to have arrived there at about 
2000 B.c., when a new kind of pottery, 
painted in polychrome, appeared in the 
#Egean. Far to the south, in Egypt, 
the Hyksos people arrived fairly soon 


Rayy, a few miles south of Tehran. FIG. 4. A SINGULARLY BEAUTIFUL AND PERFECT BOWL OF RED POLISHED WARE, DATING FROM SHORTLY after 2000. =—B.C., and these people 


BEFORE 2000 B.C. 


Not altogether dissimilar pottery to 
that red ware is known in north- 
western Pakistan, where it is dated to the earlier 
part of the Third Millennium. 

The people of the al Ubaid epoch at Geoy Tepe 
closed their pots with lumps of clay, and marked these 


FOUND IN A TOMB, IT CONTAINED A LARGE JOINT OF LOIN OF MUTTON, LEFT THERE AS 


FOOD FOR THE DEAD. 


thrown, a trick still practised. Little models of 
animals were made, and one found was a figurine 
of a bull, with long horns, beautifully finished in 
details (Fig. 7). 


seem also to have included some 
Indo-European peoples. They also 
made polychrome painted pottery. Perhaps Azarbaijan 
was a stage in the travels of the first Indo-Europeans 
to enter the Near East, whence they made their way 
both west and south. 
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| A SOURCE OF AZXGEAN 
CULTURE? 

SIGNIFICANT FINDS FROM 

5000-YEAR-OLD AZARBAIJAN. 


ONCERNING the remarkable discoveries he has 
made in remote Persian Azarbaijan—some of 


which are illustrated here—Mr. Burton - Brown 
writes on the opposite page. Of the country 
itself, he writes: “Once called Atropatene, its 


western part was also called Parsua, which was its 
name during the First Millennium B.C. At about 
800 B.C. the forbears of the Achemenid family, who 
were natives of Parsua, set out to move southward, 

(Continued below. 

















FIG. 5. SEAL IMPRESSIONS OF ABOUT 3000 B.C. FOUND ON CLAY USED TO CLOSE POTS—FROM 
THE GEOY TEPE EXCAVATION, THE RIGHT-HAND SERIES SHOWS A DEER AND FAWN. 














: X 
Fic. 8. A RACQUET PIN OF 
BRONZE OR COPPER. DATE, 
ABOUT 2500 B.C., AND SIMILAR 
TO GOLD PINS FOUND AT UR. 


l vtc. 7. A POTTERY FIGURINE OF A BULL, A LITTLE 
LATER THAN 3000 B.C., EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
IN TYPE. THE NOSE-HOLE SUGGESTS THAT IT WAS 
7 PULLED ALONG AS A TOY. hy 














FIG. 6, FROM THE EARLIEST LEVEL OF THE GEOY TEPE EXCAVATION IN AZARBAIJAN : POTTERY 
BOWLS OF BUFF, PAINTED WITH BLACK WAVY LINES, PARALLEL WITH AL UBAID WARE. 

















FIG. 10. A BLACK POLISHED BOWL WITH A SILVERY-GREY RIM, SOON AFTER 3000 B.C. 
THE RIM EFFECT IS UNKNOWN EXCEPT IN AZARBAIJAN-——-PERHAPS OBTAINED IN THE FIRING. 














FIG. 9. FROM THE CEMETERY OF 2000 B.C.: (a4) A BONE PIN ; (6) OBSIDIAN ARROW-HEADS ; 
(c) A BRONZE RING ; (d) A DOUBLE TUBULAR BEAD, OF AN EXTREMELY RARE TYPE ALSO FOUND 
AT MYCENA, BUT THERE DATING FROM 1600 B.C. 





























FIG. Tr. A SPOUTED BOWL OF RED POLISHED WARE, FROM THE 2000-B.C. CEMETERY. FIG. 12. A CANDLESTICK-LIKE POTTERY OBJECT FROM THE 2000-B.c. CEMETERY 
SOMEWHAT SIMILAR VESSELS HAVE BEEN FOUND IN CYPRUS AND THE AGEAN. OBJECTS COMPARABLE WITH THIS HAVE BEEN FOUND IN CRETE AND EGYPT 


= 








Mccermenanes fovea shu cA MNRNA SLAM HHO ceveamennes 


Continued. 





finding their journey necessary, perhaps, through pressure of tribes living in the north. | Ibn Khordadhbah, who wrote in A.D. 816, and Yakut, who wrote some 40C years 
They eventually reached an area north-east of Susa, where they settled for a time, later, both associate him with the area on the western shore of the Lake of Rezaiyyeh, 
calling the district Parsamash, and then... went on to the country where their while the country east of that lake and a little east of Tabriz may also be connected 
descendants built the wonderful cities of Pasargad# and Persepolis. Azarbaijan was with him, since the mountain called Sahend, 11,600 ft. high, and near Tabriz, may 
also, according to one view, the homeland of, Zoroaster, one of the very greatest of be the peak called Asnavand in the Avesta” It is hoped to cover the upper levels 
those who ‘have influenced the thought of the warld. Mediwval writers, such as of Mr. Burton-Brown's excavation at Geoy Tepe in a later issue. 
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SEA-BIRD PROBLEMS IV.~ADORNMENTS 


HERE is a remarkable correlation between a sea- 
bird's special plumage adornments or bright 
colours and the physical actions or antics it performs 
at its breeding-grounds. In some cases these adorn- 
ments and colours are assumed only during the 
breeding season: but in every instance they are 
generally assumed either to have a sexual significance 
for the female and to stimulate 
her reproductive cycle, or to serve 
as threat or warning symbols to 
rival mates. Such an assumption 
disregards the fact that these 
adornments are common to both 
males and females of all sea-birds ; 
it also begs the question of whether 
bright colours, as such, are percep- 
tible to the various species of sea- 
birds; and takes no account of 
the above-mentioned correlation 
between adornment and antic. 
Let us consider a few examples, 
beginning with the gannet, which 
is mainly white, perhaps the most 
dazzlingly white of all sea-birds, 
and thus visible to its fellows at 
a great distance when it locates a 
shoal of herrings or mackerel or 
young coal-fish and begins plunging 
from a height in pursuit of these. 
It has, in addition, an ochre- 
coloured head, which deepens in 
colour during the breeding season 
and normally with age. This 
adornment may well serve a direct 
sexual purpose for it is by the folds 
of loose skin on her head that the 
‘female is seized by the male when 
mating. It is also probably the 
first part of its mate’s body a 
gannet perceives when swooping 
up to its nesting-ledge, on return- 
ing from sea, for not only does 
the latter immediately grip his mate by her head, but 
seems actually to direct his alighting at her head. 
Indeed, he may sometimes be seen gripping her head 
before his feet have reached the nest or ledge ! 

This gripping of the head, which may be extremely 
savage and violent in the excitement of reunion, 
usually leads to a prolonged fondling and intertwining 
of heads and necks by the mated pair, which may 
continue for several minutes without a break. This 
may lead in turn to a mating or, more commonly, to 
an extremely vigorous and prolonged clashing and 
fencing together of upstretched bills. Now we must be 
logical in this matter of colour and adornment. If 
we are going to postulate that a gannet’s whiteness 
serves as a guide to its fellows when fishing and that 
its orange head attracts its mate, either male or female, 
when returning to the nest, then we must also explain 
the significance of its other adornments or colours— 
presuming, of course, that we believe in the principles 
of cause and effect, which we are not bound to do. 

It may be said, then, that the curious grey-blue 
and black-lined patterning of the gannet’s beak makes 
it conspicuous to its fellows, though I cannot say that 
this is obviously the case. On the other hand, we do 
know that this coloration is associated with that 
incessant fencing and clashing of bills betw xen mated 
pairs. On what grounds, then, do you assume that 
the bill’s colouring preceded this physical antic with 
which it is now associated? There are equally good 
grounds, indeed far stronger grounds, for assuming 
that a bird’s antics of courtship and threat preceded 
the acquisition of special adornments and colours. 
Therefore, when considering the origins and significance 
of the latter, ought we not to give equal credence to 
the possibility that these have evolved through some 
metabolic process resulting from the physical antic ? 

Consider, in this respect, the most curious feature 
of the gannet’s external anatomy—its feet. 
These are black, strangely marked with 
pale-green lines resembling veins. After 
watching gannets on their breeding-cliffs for 
five months, I could not make out that this 
conspicuous colouring held any sexual or 
threat significance ; but I did note that, unlike 
other sea-birds, the gannet incubated with 
its feet on top of its egg! This unique posture 
might take an incubating gannet quite a while 
to assume, as it involved placing one foot 
along one side of the ridiculously small egg, 
and the other along the other side and over- 
lapping its fellow. Constant shuffling of the 
feet was necessary before the incubating 
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bird was able to assume a perfect position and sink 
down on its feet. Now, it may seem difficult to 
conceive that a bird’s method of incubating can have 





WHITE PLUMAGE AND THE CURIOUSLY PATTERNED BEAK: A GROUP OF 

ON THE EXTREME LEFT RAISING ITS WINGS BEFORE LEAVING THE LEDGE. 

s the adornments and antics of sea-birds, Mr. Richard Perry writes at some length 

on the markings and the mating habits of the gannet, and propounds some questions as to which came first in time— 
the antics or the adornments. Other photographs illustrating this article appear on the facing page. 


Photograph by George Bird. 





A PAIR OF GANNETS AT THE NEST: ON THE LOWER BIRD CAN BE SEEN 
ONE OF THE BLACK, GREEN-LINED FEET WHICH THE BIRD ACTUALLY 
PLACES ON THE EGG DURING INCUBATION, 


Photograph by C. A. Gibson-Hiil. 
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AND ANTICS. 


any direct effect on the colour of its feet, but the 
fact remains that the gannet’s feet ave this con- 
spicuous colour and that it does incubate in this 
curious manner. 

We note also the conspicuous red or orange-red 
feet of the puffin, which are a much brighter shade in 
the adult and during the breeding season. Here again 
there is no evidence that this 
colour, which contrasts strikingly 
with the puffin’s black-and-white 
plumage, has any sexual or warn- 
ing significance. But, again, the 
unusual colour is associated with 
an unusual physical action, for 
when ashore on their nesting-slope 
or island, both male and female 
puffins are continually “‘ dancing.” 
This dance takes the form of a 
slow, deliberate padding up and 
down on boulder-top or thrift- 
cushion outside the burrow, with 
red feet lifted high. One has not 
to watch long at a puffinry before 
becoming aware that the alighting 
of every newcomer on the slope 
is sufficient to set those already 
present a-dancing. The male 
tystie, or black guillemot, which 
also has red feet, may also be 
observed dancing with similar 
mincing steps when in the pre- 
sence of other tysties on some 
rocky ledge above their nesting- 
crevices under boulders on the 
beach below. But the puffin’s 
most prominent feature is that 
enormous, gaily-coloured beak, 
and, appropriate to our theme, 
the most prominent feature of the 
puffins’ social life ashore is, as in 
the case of the gannets, an incess- 
ant rapping of bills between mated 
pairs. In this delightfully comical antic cock and hen 
get down to it like a couple of boxers, crouching and 
weaving, and each rapping its bill right along the other’s. 
Often a third interested party nuzzles in, hopeful of also 
having a rap, in which it is sometimes successful. 
Indeed, the operation is so pleasurable that a participant 
may occasionally be seen still waving its bill in space, 
after its partner has backed out, apparently unaware of 
the latter's absence. Wherever a pair of puffins are 
indulging in a prolonged bout of this sport, there may 
be seen a group of interested lookers-on. It is most 
interesting to note that, after the breeding season, 
when rapping ceases of course, the gaily-coloured 
horny plates increasing the size of the bill are shed. 
Now, the puffin employs this bill in so many different 
mannerisms that it undoubtedly has both sexual and 
threat significance, but so specialised is the build-up 
of the horny plates during the breeding season, plus 
those other curious adornments on the face—the peach- 
coloured rosette of skin at the base of the gape, the 
slate-coloured plates above and below the eye—that 
we cannot logically disregard the possible physical 
stimulus of the rapping to such a remarkable adornment. 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable of these 
correlations is provided by the cormorant, which grows 
a hoary collar of whitish-blue hair-like plumes on its 
neck during the breeding season. This adornment is 
associated with a peculiar flickering palpitation of the 
neck, the reason for or cause of which is not known, 
but which may be commonly observed both in 
cormorants standing about the nesting-rock or stack 
and in those sitting on their nests. The cormorant, 
possibly only the female, also performs a remarkable 
antic in which the displaying bird—though she is as 
often solitary as not—bucks back her head to her 
perpendicularly erected and vibrating tail; and she 
may continue to do this for as long as half-an-hour 
without a break! As a variant of this antic, 
she may lay her head right back between her 
raised and shivering wings and rub it about 
the preen-glands at the base of her tail. That 
kind other cormorant, the shag, also has a habit 
of contorting back her head, either rubbing 
it round on her shoulders with a sinuous 
coiling motion, or laying it right back to her 
tail and shaking it violently from side to side. 
Is it merely coincidence that a shag grows 
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a prominent recurved crest in the breeding 
season ? Is it merely coincidence that, when- 
ever excited in any way, the cormorant erects 
a fringe-like mane on the back of its head 
and around its cheeks ? 
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STRANGE ANTICS AND ADORNMENTS: [ESR 
- . ¥ 


THE COURTSHIP OF SEA-BIRDS. 


THE DANCING AND BEAK-RAPPING COURTSHIP OF PUFFINS: “IN THIS DELIGHTFULLY COMICAL 
ANTIC COCK AND HEN GET DOWN TO IT LIKE A COUPLE OF BOXERS, CROUCHING AND 
WEAVING, AND EACH RAPPING ITS BILL RIGHT ALONG THE OTHER'S.” 


N page 132, Mr. Richard Perry continues his articles on sea-bird problems 
based on his own observations in the field. In this issue he discusses those features 

of adornment and behaviour which are associated with the breeding period and raises a 
number of questions. The birds he discusses are the gannet (illustrated on page 132), 
the puffin, the cormorant and the shag—of which we show photographs here. Of 
these, perhaps the most interesting and certainly the most engaging are the puffins, with 
their dancing—* a slow, deliberate padding up and down ‘on boulder-top or thrift cushion... 

with red feet lifted high""—and their comical beak-rapping antics 


The two upper photographs are by Alan Richardson; the two lower by C. A. Gibson-Hill. 


A FEMALE SHAG, OR GREEN CORMORANT, ON THE NEST, GOING THROUGH 
\ CHARACTERISTIC DISPLAY ANTIC, WITH TAIL ERECTED AND VIBRATING, 
WINGS PART-SPREAD AND HEAD STRETCHED FULLY FORWARD. 


ah > 


“IS IT MERELY COINCIDENCE THAT, WHENEVER EXCITED IN ANY WAY, THE COR- THE SHAG, OR GREEN CORMORANT: A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH SHOWS THE PROMINENT 
MORANT ERECTS A FRINGE-LIKE MANE ON THE BACK OF ITS HEAD AND AROUND RECURVED CREST WHICH THE BIRD GROWS DURING THE BREEDING SEASON--A TIME 
ITS CHEEKS ?”: A CORMORANT IN THE BREEDING SEASON. WHEN THE HEN SHAG PERFORMS A SERIES OF CURIOUS ANTICS. 
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he ‘The Set-Up” we have a superlative example 

of a repellent subject being turned by sheer 
artistic competence into an acceptable and even a 
masterly film Its director, Robert Wise, has a 
name which is new to me. But it is obvious before 
the film has been in progress for more than ten minutes 
that this bearer of a new name is an old hand at the 


complicated craft of film-making. The sheer speed 
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Che World of the Cinema. 








FURY AND FISTICUFPS. 


By ALAN DENT. 


frenzied woman shouting “ Kill him, kill him!”’; a 
blind man, with his dead .eyes gleaming at the news 
that the younger boxer has drawn blood ; the sinister, 
impassive mask of the chief rogue. It is almost as 
though Mr. Wise placed the whole sport of boxing 
at no higher a level than that of second-rate all-in 
wrestling, and wanted 
to see it abolished. But 
so one-sided an indict- 
ment tends to defeat its 
own object. The film 
would have gained in 
balance if we had been 
granted just one or two 
close-ups of ringside 
spectators wholesomely 
excited by the spectacle 
of good boxing for 
its own sake. Though 
moving very little in the 
fisticuff world, one finds 
it very hard indeed to 
agree with this film’s 
piercing implication that 
the whole art of boxing— 
for which the accepted 
epithet used to be 
“noble ’’—has degener- 
ated into this deeply 
ignoble condition. 
However, as I begin 
by saying, the thing 
could hardly be better 
done. Throughout the 
fight — of which we 
appear to be shown 


A BOXER POSING TO A SCULPTOR: “MIDGE” KELLY (KIRK DOUGLAS) AND MRS, HARRIS (“ PALMER") (LOLA rere second : 
ALBRIGHT) IN “CHAMPION” AT THE ODEON, LEICESTER SQUARE. every second—-we are 
“Champion,” a screen-play based on a novel of the same name by Ring Lardner, is, writes Alan Dent, kept absolutely agog. 
“ the life-story of an indigent young hobo who took up boxing, almost by accident, and became a world W foll he ti 
hampion.... Kirk Douglas catches both the valour and the vanity of the champion commendably well.” e follow the entire 
Strangely enough, “ Champion” has a similar central situation to the other boxing film discussed on this engagement in close-up, 


page, “ The Set-Up.” 


of his sequences is exhilarating, even though his tale 
is a tale of racketeering boxing circles. He wastes 
no time. We begin in the hour or two preceding a 
fight which is to settle the future of the battered hero, 
an ageing boxer-—for thirty- 
five is “‘ageing’’ in this 
particular world — called 
Stoker, exceedingly well 
portrayed, acted, and boxed 
by Robert Ryan, Stoker 
has a wife—exceedingly 
glumly acted by Audrey 
Totter—and the pair, 
especially the woman, are 
weary to death of the 
eternal chicanery and 
corruption that go on in 
these circles, as this film 
forcibly endeavours’ to 
assure us, 

lo the wife this evening’s 
engagement is just another 
fight, and she decides not to 
join the spectators, but to 
wander, in a semi-suicidal 
mood, around river-bridges 
and railway-bridges instead. 
But to Stoker this particular 
fight is all-important, be- 
cause he is expected to lose 
it in order to comply with 
his manager’s—and various 


the camera's eye being— 
as it were—the eye of the umpire. It does not 
begin to cross our minds that this is not a genuine 
fight. And the rapid, intermittent shots of that 
howling, bloodthirsty mass of spectators, in bestial 





other people's gambling- ok + TO STOKER THIS PARTICULAR FIGHT IS ALL-IMPORTANT, BECAUSE HE IS EXPECTED TO LOSE 


) re ROBERT RYAN AS STOKER FIGHTING STUBBORNLY AGAINST HIS YOUNGER OPPONENT, TIGER 


stakes and racketeering. 
These gentry all count upon 


. my NELSON (HAL SIEBERLING), IN “ THE SET-UP.” 
* The Set-Up ” is a tale of racketeering boxing circles. Stoker is meant to lose a fight “ in order to comply 
with his manager’s—and various other people’s—gambling stakes and racketeering.” ‘‘ Stubbornly 


Stoker losing the battle in enough, Stoker persists, and eventually . . . knocks out his much younger opponent... . For his pains he is 
the second round. Stub- manhandled in a lane after the place has closed . . . and his right hand is deliberately smashed so that he 


bornly enough, Stoker 

persists, and eventually, with head both bloody and 
bowed, knocks out his much younger opponent in the 
fifth or sixth round. For his pains he is manhandled 
in a lane after the place has closed for the night, and 
his right hand is deliberately smashed so that he will 
never be able to fight again. His wife finds him 
prostrate on a pavement and takes him to their dour 
little hotel. That is all. 

But it is not quite all, There is something alarming 
to the reasoning mind as well as to the direct senses 
in the brutal impact of this film, This lies not so much 
in the film’s exposures of dire corruption among the 
directors themselves, as in its hideous display of the 
less orderly sort of spectators at these bouts—a 


will never be able to fight again. 


general and in revolting particular,. gives us the 
illusion that we have the questionable privilege 
of being present there and then. We feel very 
much as Charlotte Bronté felt when watching Rachel 
in “Phédre.” “It is a spectacle — horrible, low, 
degrading,” but so much artistry has gone to the 
evocation of this sheerly animal mood that our 
admiration ousts our horror. 

Oddly enough, another film called “‘ Champion ’ 
has come along within a few days of “ The Set-Up” 
to give us a very similar view of the identical sub- 
human world. It is less taut, and less overwhelming. 
It is the life-history of an indigent young hobo who 
took up boxing, almost by accident, and became a 


world champion. (The film is made out of a novel 
by Ring Lardner.) By a _ queer coincidence the 
central situation is the same. Midge, the champion, 
has been asked to lose a fight for expedient racketeering 
reasons, refuses, though he is almost outmatched, and 
carries on and on with great pluck to a victorious 
conclusion. He, too, is beaten up at the close of the 
evening by the directorate. But in this case the 
boxer goes punch-drunk-mad, collapses and dies. 
Kirk Douglas catches both the valour and the vanity 
of the champion commendably well. Yet his per- 
formance is “ actorish ’’ compared with that of Robert 
Ryan in the other film, just as Mark Robson’s direction 
is conventional compared with that of Robert Wise, 
with its alarming intensity. Never was comparison 
less easily avoidable. ‘‘ The Set-Up” film is on its 
toes all the time, and the ‘‘ Champion ”’ film is on its 
toes only occasionally and on the flat of its feet for 
most of the time. The striking resemblance in the 
central event is doubtless quite accidental. But it 
is very odd indeed that in both films the champion, 
hounded down by the furious director and his bullies, 
should seek an escape through the empty boxing- 
arena, and that in both films he should look alarmedly 
down what appears to be the identical sinister corridor, 
with the shadow of a waiting head at the end of it. 
“The Set-Up” both begins better and concludes 
better than “ Champion ’’—as well as having a far 
more convincing middle. But it would not at all 
surprise me to find, as time goes on—so cynical does 
one become in one’s middle-age—that ‘“‘ Champion ”’ 
turns out to be the more successful film commercially. 
Stoker, you see, is fairly happily married at the outset 
and has no distractions, whereas Midge has at least 
three beauteous creatures to love at various stages 
of his career—lusciously presented respectively by 
Ruth Roman, Marilyn Maxwell, and Lola Albright. 
Such heady ladies make a difference with the. wide 
public in its reaction to such a film, whether my 
reader agrees with me or not. 

And now, please, might it be possible to see a 
decent, an honest-to-goodness film about boxing 
for a change, a film which might.restore our faith in 
“the noble art ’’ and make us think of it as we used 
to before this week came along? That is to say, as 
something other than an excuse for a racket. Some- 
one in ‘‘ Champion ”’ has the observation: ‘ This is 











“IS WIFE FINDS HIM PROSTRATE ON A PAVEMENT. THAT IS ALL”: 
MRS, STOKER (AUDREY TOTTER) AND STOKER (ROBERT RYAN) IN THE 
FINAL SEQUENCE OF “ THE SET-UP.” 


the only sport in the world in which two guys get 
paid for doing something which they would be arrested 
for doing if they had picked a quarrel or were drunk.” 
This seems to me a pretty meagre point of view. Did 
not I read in my boyhood a fine, romantic, Regency 
novel on the subject, full of the ring of gloves? If 
this was ever filmed at all, it was long ago and in the 
silent days. Let me offer the suggestion—acknow- 
ledgment will be acknowledged !—to any film-company 
(preferably English) which may be interested, or on the 
look-out. It is the novel called ‘“ Rodney Stone,” 
by the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
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‘‘ FERRETING,”’ A LATE-FIFTEENTH-CENTURY TAPESTRY FROM THE BURRELL COLLECTION, ON VIEW AT THE MCLELLAN GALLERIES, 


GLASGOW, DEPICTING A RURAL ACTIVITY EXACTLY IN EVERY DETAIL AS IT IS CARRIED OUT TO-DAY. 


The splendid late-fifteenth-century tapestry made in Tournai by Franco-Flemish 
weavers illustrated on this page, is one of the Gothic Tapestries which form part of 
the princely Burrell Collection of works of art, presented by Sir William and Lady 
Burrell to the City of Glasgow in 1944, by whose courtesy we reproduce it. These 
treasures will eventually be housed in a special building to be erected in the country 
within easy reach of Glasgow. In the meantime a large selection of the paintings, 
tapestries, carvings, carpets, furniture, ceramics, bronzes, stained-glass and silver which 
constitute this splendid assemblage is on view in nine galleries of the McLellan Galleries 
in Glasgow. Forty of the great Gothic tapestries from the collection are exhibited, and 
include a number of secular as well as sacred subjects. Early tapestry of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries fits to perfection the functions and uses for tapestry, as distinguished 
from painting. It was then devised for no other purpose than to provide a bright and 
pleasant covering for bare walls, either in a church nave or a baronial hall, and to sub- 
stitute colour for the rough, cold stone, thus imparting an air of intimate comfort to the 
vast spaces, and even reducing their size. For this latter purpose tapestries were at 
times stretched on wooden frames and placed like screens round the hearth, while in 
churches they were hung between pillars of the nave, and thus brought sacred stories 
nearer to the eyes of votaries than stained-glass windows could. Tapestries formed part 
of the fmpedimenta which Princes and Generals carried with them on journeyings or 
military campaigns, to add splendour to their entourage or merely to provide comfort 


(10 ft. by 9 ft. 8 ins.) 


when from home. Many rural and seigneurial activities are represented in secular tapestries 
of the fifteenth century, including not only hunting but sheep-shearing, the vintage, 
gardening, haymaking, cutting wood, and so forth, so that they provide intimate peeps 
into the life of that remote period, as well as being highly satisfying esthetic compositions 
and examples of technical skill of a very high order. The tapestry representing Ferreting 
depicts with startling realism the process as carried out some 450 years ago, and as followed 
in rural areas all over the country to-day. The nets are seen placed over the burrows, 
a ferret is shown being taken from the basket in which it has been brought to the scene 
of action, the well-trained dogs sit patiently waiting for the signal; their eyes bright with 
expectation, and miniature representations of forest trees alternate with groups of field 
flowers of different varieties. The introduction of feminine assistants adds to the pictorial 
charm of the composition, and would also seem to cast an amusing sidelight on fifteenth- 
century womanhood. The man honing a sickle is apparently between two fires. The 
woman to the left of him is obviously proffering unsolicited advice, while the girl standing 
to his right is pointing downwards with a smile, and surely making a slightly tart criticism 
on his conduct of affairs. Besides the light which the Gothic tapestries thus shed on the 
contemporary scene, they illustrate the virtues of textiles of that date, the prevailing 
dark-blue ground, the high sky-line, the expressive ¢crawing in faces, costume, animals 
and flowers, the decorative use of pattern and colour, and the superlative skill of weave 
which secures here vibrant, there lacy texture, and, again, strong and effective contrasts. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


be week I shall depart from custom and begin with the crime novelist ; for this time 

it is Georges Simenon, who can’t be left in the rear. ‘“ Chit of a Girl ’’ (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul ; 9s. 6d.) contains two short novels, of which the first and more impressive 
—the title-story—actually has no crime at all. Or so mere a dash that it can easily slip 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF THE GREAT. 
ROM time to time there is thrown up in the general ruck of mankind a fantastic, 
fabulous individual whose peculiarities provide rich material for both psychologist 


and biographer. Such a one was George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the seventeenth- 
century millionaire, courtier, politician, wit, scientist, profligate—a man who threw away 
with both hands all the gifts that nature, birth and circumstance showered upon him, of 


one’s mind. 


It opens with a funeral at Port-en-Bessin, a fishing village in Normandy. 
Flem has left three small children, besides La Marie, who is seventeen, 
girl, Odile, doesn’t count; she has disgraced her family, and lives in Cherbourg with a 
But she too is at the funeral—in Chatelard’s car; and so he gets a 
Only a glimpse, and there is nothing to look at twice. 
she is lean, flat-chested, wispy-haired, and obviously not | 


rich café-owner. 
glimpse of Marie. 
not soft and pretty, like Odile ; 
trying to please. And yet she sticks in his mind. Casually, 
he offers her a job in Cherbourg—but she won't come. Then 
he is in Port “on business" day after day ; and always 
drops in at the café, where she has gone to work. And 
Marie is always rude to him, always sullen and ungracious. 
When he tries to flirt, she jumps down his throat. 
Utterly bewildered, frantic as a hooked fish, he leaps and 
strains, yet always comes back. And hooked he is, for 
she has simply resolved to marry him. Neither her 
sister, nor the boy she was walking out witb, gives her 
a moment’s pause. Among all these drifters, energetic 
or flaccid, she alone has a goal : Chatelard must make her 
his wife—and he must live the life she chooses. Which, 
indeed, is the end of it. 

Simenon’s gift for atmosphere has never been more 
fully displayed, and this dourly unromantic study of will 
and witchcraft shows his powers at their height. 

The other story, “‘ Justice,” is not so good; it has a 
touch of slickness and the commonplace. A small-time 
crook, Petit Louis, is accused of murder. He didn’t kill 
the elderly Madame Ropiquet ; but he was living with and 
on her, and one day found her with her throat cut. Then, 
of course, he was obliged to chop up the body and dispose 
of it—and why not cash in as well? And after that, 
he might have got clear away. But he is a drifter, so the 
law catches up with him, and being as crooked as himself, 
it gives him no chance. Morally, the convict has the best 
of it ; the “‘ decent "’ world makes him sick. 

But we had that theme in ‘ The Outsider,”’ on a much 
higher plane. M. Simenon is only pot-boiling, very cleverly. 

“Mountain Time,’’ by Bernard DeVoto (Hammond ; 
9s. 6d.), comes next in toughness, but a great way off. 
Under the slick, virile dialogue it has a softish core. 

Cy and Josephine are fellow-exiles from Custis, in the 
mountain West: Cy is a brilliant surgeon, Josephine an 
unhappy wife. She is for ever dreaming of their lost world, 
and he is always puncturing her dream; yet it is the 
brilliant Cy who cracks first, and takes the earlier train. 
He doesn't quite know why. Of course, he had a row 
with his chief, the ruthless exhibitionist, the tin god of 
Mercy Hospital—so that’s that. But there are other 
places, other jobs. Why must he forswear the healing 
art altogether ? And why, at Mercy, did he put on such 
airs, rub everybody up the wrong way, rush from the 
extreme of arrogance to bitter self-denigration? He 
can’t make out, but surgery is finished. So he runs home ; 
and though everyone in Custis tries to get him back on 
the job—for the son of old Doc Kinsman is surely 
bound to be a doctor—he remains obdurate. 

Meanwhile Josephine is throwing up the sponge. 
She lives among the artists, and her husband is an 
untrammelled soul. So she has to keep him and their 
child Deborah, while he writes his novel; and she has 
to tell him how good it is, and build him up, and let 
other women build him up. Finally it has become too 
much of a good thing. So she runs home. 

And there they pull each other through, It is a long 
job—longer with Cy, because he understands her case, 
while no one can fathom his. But in the end he gets it. 
He has a father complex ; it was old Doc who barred the 
way. And having understood, he can go ahead. 

Of course, the hospital scenes are the most gripping ; 
they always are. But the later psychiatric duel, or platonic 
marriage, is also good, though tending to the cryptic. 

“The Matchmaker,'’ by Stella Gibbons (Longmans ; 
10s. 6d.), was designed as a cosy novel, and it achieves 
a good degree of cosiness. While Ronald Lucie-Browne 
is in Germany, his young wife has taken a remote Sussex 
cottage for herself and the little girls. Alda is a gay, 
slap-dash housewife, an ideal mother, a natural success 
with men, And being happily established and above 
conscious flirting, she loves to lend out her sexual flair 
to any of the less adroit who may seem in need of it. 
Even at Pine Cottage, there are opportunities. First, 
her old friend Jean comes to stay. For fifteen years 
she has been Jean's adviser and confidante, and told 
her just what to do; and Jean, the quiet and biddable, 
has always done it, yet the men always got away. But 
her manager is no less willing to return to the charge. 
Whom are they to try for now? The only unattached 
male is Mr. Waite, who keeps the chickens ;* it will have 
to be Mr. Waite. A stiff, charmless and dejected swain 
—but tant pis. 

Then there is the bouncing communistic land-girl at 
Hoadley’s farm. She can be got off with the Italian 
prisoner, . . 

But Alda is not as clever as she thinks. She is, ir. 


















Jules Le | whom Dryden wrote: 
The eldest | 


This girl is 






CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
STYLE IN SPORT AND ART. 


“ LF style, c'est l'homme!" wrote Victor Hugo (if you 
say it was Voltaire, I won’t argue). But “ Le style, 
c'est une faiblesse” is possibly even truer. To have too 
individual a style is a disadvantage, an incompleteness, to 
my mind, in any sort of contest, from art downwards. I 
can recall one Academician who can apparently only paint 
horses ; a pianist who can only convey emotion through 
the loud pedal ; modern poems whose appeal is really that 
of an acrostic. A pronounced style may actually help the 
mediocre. It may not hinder the *good ; but it is only a 
blemish in the great. 

Sport is very hard on style. Results provide a 
continual ruthless corrective. Adrian Haydon, the inter- 
national table-tennis player, once privately deplored to 
me his “ brilliant attacking style.” ‘1 must attack, and 
my opponents know it,” he said, “‘ and that makes things 
twice as hard.” So we used to see Viktor Barna, with 
a less spectacular but more balanced technique, upset him 
by a sudden switch to attack again and again. 


THAT ACHILLES’ HEEL. 


In chess, thoughtful players study their opponents’ 
styles and seek out their weaknesses to exploit them. 
Not one player in a thousand is equally strong in every 
opening. Without being too personal, I could name old 
R., who is a formidable adversary indeed if allowed to 
exploit a positional advantage patiently and calmly; but 
play against him wildly, recklessly—even unsoundly—and 
you can put him right off his game. Then there is G., who 
is a lion when attacking, but a lamb if made to defend. 
And H., who handles complicated positions in fine style 
but easily becomes bored and inefficient in stodgy, 
uninteresting ones, 

It was no surprise to me to read that England’s great 
ey Swift, kept a notebook full of such phrases 

“ A. always tries a high, swerving shot in a crisis,"’ or 
” “B. most often shoots low and to the left.” 


THE UNCOMPREHENDING LOSER. 


I was once given the ball in a very minor cricket match 
against a batsman who had trounced our stock bowlers. 
About then, I had been in wretched bowling form, Perhaps 
lack of confidence had quickened my perceptions ; anyway. 
1 had observed, what the others had not, that whilst mur- 
derous against offside or reasonably straight balls, he was 
no good on the leg. So I plied him with leg-side balls ; the 
flow of boundaries ceased, and soon he was caught out. 
“A bad ball and a worse stroke!" he muttered as he 
departed—and who could argue? His verdict was 
absolutely and literally true. 

Behind many games of chess lie things similarly beyond 
the loser’s philosophy, or even the critics’. Tarrasch, after 
losing two World Championship matches to Lasker, filled 
books with proofs that he should have won. Bogolyubov 
against Alekhine was so nonplussed at some of his own 
lapses that he could only hazard the theory that his great 
adversary must have been hypnotising him. How often has 
a tournament winner been called lucky, because of his 
opponents’ demonstrable oversights ? You read of games 
which were “ unworthy of the tournament in which they 
were played, both sides committing gross blunders.” More 
discriminating investigation might reveal that the ultimate 
winner had managed at all costs and even some risks to 
force the game, into just the sort of position his opponent 
hated. To make him paint railway-engines when he wanted 
to paint horses! Which is enough to spoil the most 
academical style. 

If in any game you play, you have a “ bete noire” —a 
particular opponent whose record against you is far better 
than it should be on paper, who continually surprises 
mutual acquaintances by the contrast between his successes 
against you and his failures against others—search for the 
explanation in style! You have possibly brooded over 
your own game, wondering why you play so badly against 
him. Ask yourself instead why he plays so well. Probably 
because you are letting him have just the sort of game 
which suits him. 


A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts and nothing long ; 













But in the course of one revolving moon 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 


It is this strange character which Hester W. Chapman 
has chosen to portray and explain—so far as explanation 
is possible—in “Great Villiers ’’ (Secker and Warburg; 18s.). 
Strangely enough, there had previously been only one 
full-length biography of her subject, and again a woman 
was the writer: Lady Burghclere. But since that work 
appeared in 1903 there has been made available Bucking- 
ham's own commonplace book, in which he set down his 
daily reflections. Thanks to this it is now possible to 
find answers to some of the questions which the life of 
such a man provokes, and which Miss Chapman sum- 
marises as follows : How did Van Dyck’s beautiful young 
cavalier beconie Lely’s bibulous, pop-eyed courtier ? 
How did Sir Thomas Fairfax’s cultivated, delightfully 
amusing son-in-law become Anne Shrewsbury’s lover 
and the murderer of her husband ? How did the Bucking- 
ham of the Cabal become the dupe of Charles II.? How 
did the author of “ The Rehearsal’? become Dryden’s 
victim and the laughing-stock of Whitehall ? How did 
Clarendon’s enemy become the puppet of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury ? Finally, how did the richest nobleman 
in England become a down-at-heel country squire? In 
this rake’s progress Miss Chapman has found a subject 
that cannot fail to delight under her clever handling. 
According to Dr. A. Norman Jeffares, Lecturer in 
English at Groningen University, the Irish poet, William 
Butler Yeats, was “in love with love” at one period of 
his life. In “W. B. Yeats: Man and Poet’’ (Rout- 
ledge ; 21s.) he says he had “a desire for an exciting and 
unusual woman to love. Becailse he was different him- 
self his love should add to his distinction. ...” Yeats 
was not only different, he continually sought to change. 
Dr. Jeffares points out that he re-made his style many 
times from his seventeenth to his seventy-third year, 
and he himself once said of himself: ‘“‘ Myself I must 
re-make.”’ It is not surprising, therefore, that he came 
to be regarded as a many-sided man. He loved beauty 
and showed a gentle idealism, yet he gave evidence of 
cynicism and sensuality. His troubled love for Maud 
Gonne, his affair with Diana Vernon (not her real name), 
his rejection by Iseult Gonne, Maud’s adopted daughter, 
his marriage to Miss Hyde-Lees immediately following the 
refusal, all affected his writings and his attitude towards 
life. Dr. Jeffares seeks to explain every move by quota- 
tions from poems, diaries, letters and other writings 
which makes reading rather a complicated performance. 
The niece of Dante Gabriel Rossetti has set herself 
the task of restoring the painter-poet to high estate 
among the Pre-Raphaelites by proving the falsity of the 
legend of the ‘“ drug-sodden and degenerate wretch, 
bankrupt in character and reputation, who lec a ghastly 
posthumous existence behind closed doors in Cheyne 
Walk, abandoned by all decent-minded people.” In 
“Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Friends and Enemies,"’ 
by Helen Rossetti Angeli (Hamish Hamilton; 15s.), we 
meet all the dramatis persona of the tragic story of 
Rossetti and his beautiful consumptive wife, Lizzie, together 
with a host of others : Swinburne, Holman Hunt, William 
Morris and his wife, Ford Madox Brown, Hall Caine, 
Watts-Dunton, John Ruskin, George Meredith, Whistler. 
Another biography of Toussaint Louverture, the 
negro slave who challenged Napoleon and became the 
liberator of his fellows in Haiti, appears under the title 
** Black Liberator ’’ (Benn ; 18s.). The author is Stephen 
Alexis, a fellow-countryman of Louverture and one who, 
like him, has suffered in the fight for independence, for 
in 1915 he was imprisoned by the Americans, who feared his 
influence in resisting their occupation of Haiti. The story, as 
he tells it, makes thrilling reading and contains much hitherto 
unpublished material of great importance historically. 
Louverture suffered at the hands of gaolers under 
Napoleon’s orders. It is curious, therefore, to say the 
least, to read the story of Napoleon's own captivity and 
the allegation of inhuman treatment made against his 
gaoler, Sir Hudson Lowe. Although most of the books 
on Napoleon by the French historian, Frédéric Masson, 
have been translated into English, there has hitherto been 
none of the last phase. Now, however, Louis B. Frewer, M.A., 
gives us “ Napoleon at St. Helena "’ (Pen-in-Hand ; 15s.), 
in which Masson paints his picture of these latter days. 
Students have always looked upon this as the most 
controversial of his books, and it is well that it should 
be made available in English. 
A most attractive biography is “‘ Emily : Duchess of 
Leinster : 1731-1814,'’ by Brian Fitz-Gerald (Staples ; 15s.). 
Not only was his subject beautiful—Horace Walpole 





fact, an Emma with less excuse, and smug to the last ; and her conceited, fatal interventions 
make one dislike her—which was not the plan. Besides, the ample narrative is too 
leisurely, But it has charm and humour, and the little girls are first-rate. 

“ Blenheim Orange,’’ by H. W. Freeman (Gollancz ; 10s. 6d.), has that sobriety which 
goes with agricultural novels. Only this one is horticultural. It is about a garden which 
belongs to old Jonah Morphy, little Anna's grandfather, and which was made by Ais grand- 
father. The child grows up in it, and as a child she wants to be a gardener too. Then 
“ education " takes her to Ipswich, and an office desk. But there is no meaning in the 
new environment, and on Jonah's death she finds the garden once more her true necessity. 
But it is also slavery, for times have changed, and she can only just scrape a living ; leisure, 
love and marriage must be cut out. Not till she has lost her Eden can she go free. 

A sad end to a story of good, hard work. But in the detailed picture of the work and its 
village frame there is a quiet pleasure. And the human element is pleasing, in that prosaic 


style which clings to the genre. K. Jonn. 





said she was the loveliest of the four lovely Lennox sisters, while Sir Joshua Reynolds 
despaired of depicting her “ sweetness of expression ''—but she lived a full and colourful 
life. Her long life covered a period of great events, and her biographer makes full use 
of the social and political background in England, Ireland and France to fill out the picture. 
Katharine Anthony calls her work, “The Lambs '’ (Hammond Hammond ; 15s.), a 
study of pre-Victorian England. That is, perhaps, somewhat too comprehensive a claim, 
but she does, of necessity, give a glimpse of the social background of those two most lovable 
characters, Mary and Charles Lamb, while concentrating largely on the former, whose 
influence on her brother and his work she brings out in no small measure. On the question 
of that mental malady which clouded the lives of the Lambs, Miss Anthony reverses the 
long-accepted belief that Mary lived in a permanent twilight which was broken only by 
rare and transient intervals of reason. It is in her championship of the value of 
Mary’s work that Miss Anthony sharply depicts one aspect of the social scene of the 
early nineteenth centurv : the large part women played. W. R. Catvert, 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS IN LONDON ; 
THE L.C.C. DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


Jury 23, 1949 THE 


REHEARSING FOR A PICTURESQUE FEATURE OF THE L.C.C. DIAMOND JUBILEE RECEPTION-—-THE 


DISPLAY OF HISTORIC COSTUMES MADE BY THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 








THE REBIRTH OF ALL-HALLOWS-BY-THE-TOWER: THE SERVICE, ATTENDED BY QUEEN 
MARY, AT WHICH THE NORTH AISLE OF THE WAR-RUINED CHURCH WAS REOPENED. 

In 1941, the Church of All-Hallows, Barking, or All-Hallows-by-the-Tower, which was closely 

associated with Toc H, was reduced by German bombing to a shell. On July 14, the repaired 

North Aisle was reopened in a special service conducted by the Bishop of London and attended 

by Queen Mary, the Vicar of All-Hallows (the Rev. P. B. Clayton) and Field Marshal Lord Wavel! 
(Constable of the Tower of London). The Tower Hill district was decorated with buntine 


'HE ILLUMINATIONS WITH WHICH THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL MARKED ITS SIXTIETI 
BIKTHDAY : FLOODLIT COUNTY HALL WITH THE ILLUMINATED FIRE-FLOATS IN ACTION. 


ROYAL VISITORS TO THE L.C.C. DIAMOND JUBILEE : PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH WATCHING THE ILLUMINATIONS WITH (LEFT) MR. J. W. BOWEN, L.C.C. CHAIRMAN, 


On July 14, the London County Council celebrated its sixtieth birtadey , with 0 Dismend _iubitce 

r i resent, includi ncess 

Duke of chuccenty camatenh ob p Py Church leaders, Centabee High Commissioners, the HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH UNVEILING 

Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of the City of London, and Mayors ot the London boroughs. County Hall THE LATEST EXTENSION OF THE WESTMINSTER HOUSING TRUST'S TACHBROOK ESTATE. 

was floodlit, and decorated with coloured lights, while fire-floats in = ave , A -— On July 13, Elizabeth os teeas Steabret Gate 0 Ob CWatatatien Caines Minin. % Mdina 
om we +y~ Street. &W. “This block contains 100 flats with modern amenities, including lifts, and was gaily decorated for 


water display. During the eveni there was a show of historical : 
y students of the L.C.C. Central School of hay cat © afte; and the occasion. The Queen visited several of the flats and chatted with the occupants. 


to the nineteenth centuries, made 
there were aiso exhibitions of work of the L.C.C.; and of water-colours of 


te 


THE NAME-STONE OF MALCOLMSON HOUSE, 
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| EXPLOSIONS AND A CLASH OF WILLS; 
CONSTRUCTION AND A MEMORIAL. 


THE EXPLOSION OF A FORMER GERMAN AMMUNITION DUMP NEAR PRUEM, IN THE FRENCH 
ZONE: A SACRED FIGURE STANDING UNHARMED AFTER THE DISASTER ON JULY I5. 


Two explosiors at a former German ammunition dump near Pruem, in the French Zone of Germany, resulted in 
a death-roll of at least sixteen, and many injured. It is thought that the hot weather caused a fire in piles of 
wooden boxes. This spread to the ammunition and caused the whole dump to explode. 


ry 
I 


A DISASTER ON JULY IO WHICH CAUSED THE DEATH OF FIFTY-NINE PEOPLE : THE FIRE 
ON BOARD THE 4765-TON TURKISH SHIP CORAM IN ISTAMBUL HARBOUR. 


Fifty-nine people were burned to death, fifteen reported missing and thirty-five injured when chemicals 
in barrels exploded in the Turkish ship Coram, lying in Istambul Harbour ready to sail to the Black Sea 
with some 350 passengers on board. 


DROBNY AND CERNIK, THE CZECH LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS ORDERED TO RETURN HOME: 
THE CONFERENCE ON THE INSTRUCTIONS IN THE PALACE HOTEL, GSTAAD. 


J. Drobny, runner-up in the Men’s Singles at Wimbledon, and V. Cernik were instructed to return to Czecho- 
slovakia from Switzerland, when playing in the Championships at Gstaad, as two Germans and a Spaniard were 
competing. Our group shows Mr. Wulkan, Czech Commercial Attaché, Mr. Cadonau, President of the 
Organising Committee of the Inter- 
—t Pn ky 4 THE CZECH LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS WHO HAVE DEFIED THEIR GOVERNMENT'S ORDERS: 
Cultural Attaché, the Palace Hotel Vv. CERNIK AND 
director, Drobny (dark glasses) and . DROBNY (R.) WHO 
Cernik. They state they will go to we . (R.) Pn 
the U.S.A. Drobny lost the final to WON THE SWISS MENS 
Cochell in the Men’s Singles at Gstaad. DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP. 


AUSTRALIAN POLICE LOADING DOCUMENTS SEIZED IN THE EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA TAKING PART IN THE PARIS’S FIRST BUST OF THE GREAT REVOLUTIONARY, 
MARX HOUSE, THE SYDNEY H.Q. OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY. INAUGURATION OF A NEW BRIDGE OVER THE BLUE NILE. ROBESPIERRE : WITH THE SCULPTOR, M. SERAPHIN. 


On July 8 the Australian Commonwealth security service raided Marx Since his return to his country in 1941, Haile Selassie, the Emperor of This bust of Maximilien Robespierre, one of the test of the leaders 
House, the Communist H.Q. in Sydney, and took away a number of Ethiopia, has been directing the energies of his people to civilising of the French Revolution, has been recently envelied at Saint Denis. 
documents which were expected to have a bearing on the withdrawal activities, and it is reported that 410 schools, 48 hospitals and 22 clinics It is reported, somewhat surprisingly, that this is the first bust of 
of union funds which had been made to prolong the Australian coal have been built and that the road and bridge system has been extended Robespierre to be erected in Paris. Robespierre, who was born at Arras 
strike. The documents are to be examined by legal authorities. The Emperor is especially interested in education. in 1759, traditionally of Irish descent, was executed in 1794. 
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DISASTERS AND RECONSTRUCTION: AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


JUBILEE. 


OF THE K.L.M 


THE WORST 


’ 
SURVIVED CONSTELLATION 


AIR-CRASH 
NEAR 


BOMBAY, 


OCCUR IN 
IN WHICH 
PROMINENT U.S. 


To 


INDIA: 


THE 


WRECKAGE 


PERSONS, 
DIED. 


FORTY-FIVE 
JOURNALISTS, 


INCLUDING 


THIRTEEN 


DIED 


AND 


WHICH 


THIRTY-THREE 


A CALIFORNIA AIR-CRASH, 


CHAIN TO 


IN 
RESCUE 


SURVIVORS 


FIFTEEN 
FROM THE RUINS. 


The thirty- 


VOLUNTEERS FORMING A HUMAN 
Near Bombay a K.L.M. Constellation crashed into wooded hills. 


July 12 was a black day for air-travel. 
four passengers and crew of eleven were killed 


Among the dead was the distinguished U.S. journalist, Mr. H. R. Knicker- 
In America an air-liner carrying forty-eight crashed north of Los 


bocker, a brief memoir of whom appears on page 114. 
Angeles, fifteen persons only surviving. The same day a French naval aircraft, with a complement of eighteen, was presumed 
lost off Mosocco, and two crew members were killed when a U.S. C.54 crashed in the course of the Berlin air-lift. 
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THE JUBILEE OF THE APRICAN WAR: VETERANS OF 
THE MANSION HOUSE, WITH THE LORD MAYOR (BETWEEN THE 

On Sunday, July 17, fifty years after the outbreak of the South African War, some 2000 veterans of the campaign com- 

memorated the occasion by a parade and march through the City, followed by a service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Among 


those present were Field Marshal Lord Wavell, Mr. Churchill, the Earl of Athlone and the Lord Mayor of London, all of 
Among those marching were Canadians, South Africans, Australians, New Zealanders and 


The inspection after the service was cancelled on account of rain. 
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whom served in South Africa. 
Tasmanians. 





REMODELLED WITH 
‘LE DE FRANCE 


AND 
LINER 


WAR SERVICE 


FRENCH 


NOW COMPLETELY RECONDITIONED AFTER 
ONLY TWO FUNNELS: THE 43,450°TON LUXURY 

DURING HER RECENT TRIALS. 
now been entirely refitted and, indeed, remodelled, her third funnel being removed to free the upper decks 
She was due to begin her new passenger service on July 21, sailing from Le Havre to New York via 
She is planned to carry 1345 passengers, 54/1 first class, 577 cabin and 227 tourist. 


ATLANTIC 
AND 


FRENCH 


NEWLY-RECONDITIONED 
CONTROL 


OF THE 
ELABORATE FIRE 


SHOWING 


DETECTION 
f the French Line, was due to renew her old rivalry with 


On July 21 the twenty-three-year-old /le de France, 
the ocean giants of the Atlantic run. This 43,450-ton luxury liner was used as a troop transport for American 
troops crossing the Atlantic. Her reconversion to peacetime service began at St. Nazaire in 1947, and she has 


CONTROL ROOM 
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SAUCE ROBERT | 
SAUCE DIABLE 


SAUCE MELBA 


also various other Sauces, Pickles, 
Chutney and Fish and Meat Pastes. 
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BAKED BY THE BEST BAKERS 


Jury 23, 1949 





NEVER etter in their fu 

NEVER shrink from daity tubing 
NEVER need a tot of ironing 
NEVER iuery into hotes 
NEVER sarmed by perspiration 
NEVER cost a mint of money y 
NEVER, NEVER MISS THE CHANGE 


OF BUYING (Vylon) CLOTHES 














B/ 
Ps. Vv lon) The chance is coming your way — nylon undies, nighties, 
re y fabrics and corsetry are getting to the shops, Start asking 
4 


for them now (and for nylon stockings, too of course). 











WO best sellers by one of the 

most popular Sweet authors of 
our times. One, a romance of six 
delicious fruit liqueur centres 
entitled “* New Berry Fruits”, with 
particular emphasis on the real 
gooseberry flavour. The other, 
* Chocolate Caramels ”’, also pub- 
lished by Meltis, describing a 
sweet which is smooth and creamy 
under its fine chocolate coating— 
something you can really get your 
teeth into! 


Get them from any good Confectioner ! 
Meltis 
Mew Rerrey Frcects 


Chocolate Caramels 


MELTIS LTD * LONDON & BEDFORD 
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By blending the extra-resilient Scotch 












Blackfaced wool with other selected wools, and 
controlling our own dyeing processes we are able to 
make BM K carpets, famous for their hard wear and 

clarity of colour, worthy of the Old Kilmarnock tradition. 
By using the most modern machinery we can offer them at sen- 


sible prices. That’s why the B M K label spells extra value to you. 


— MOTHPROOF 
Y 


LOOK BY, CARPETS & RUGS 
YJ 
FOR THIS %, | 
GZ ‘Take a lot of beating’ 
LABEL! U@ 
4, 
“A BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 








Mr. P A8S8 Says: 


No post - war car more perfectly 
combines modern performance with 
traditional good taste in style than the 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


Crosswords- 
and wise words 


It is said that there are readers who take The 
Times solely for its Crossword Puzzle. Solely? 
Well, yes, perhaps. Yet it is surely possible that 
they also cast a glance at the Letters to the Editor, 
where gravity and wit so often meet. They may 
even scan the Foreign News and approve its dis- 
passionate temper, or be beguiled by the First— 
as well as the Fourth—Leader. And it is con- 
ceivable that these Crossword addicts receive 


WN QIN . FOB& OB ADawaWWWWW 


something of light and learning from the Special 2 Call and see the 
Article. , 

‘ , ‘ ; latest models in 
From its front page * Personal ’ advertisements to 





its back page illustrations The Times is a fertile my showrooms 


source of varied and intelligent interest. PASS *JFOYC E 


| THE xSM8Ax% TIMES 
| THE CAR PEOPLE 


Obtainable from your newsagent or bookstall 
184/188 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W./ 
Telephone: MUSeum 100! (6 lines) 
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Jodhpurs and 


Jodhpur Boots 





for children 


el 






Made from the finest materials 


Compton Wyniates, stately mansion in Warwickshire. 








The new Jaguar range comprises the Mark V Saloon and Drophead Coupe, 
both available on 24 and 3} litre chassis; and the XK Type Super Sports 
with 2 or 3} litre twin overhead camshaft engine. 20 new and important 
features of the Mark V series include: — Independent front suspension, 
fully hydraulic two-leading shoe Girling brakes, new Burman re-circulating 
ball-type steering, increased all round visibility, increased interior dimen- Junction of 

sions, entirely new frame, new transmission system, twin bumpers, new Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. 
improved air conditioning. Manufacturers: Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 

THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD Temple Bar 4477 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 











OBTAINABLE AT ALL GOOD SHOPS Photogiaphots 







if é 
Redigree 
QUALITY PRAMS | |, ‘ 
vedere AND FOLDERS | “ 
ie feature , 
@ NEW “CON-CURVE" STYLED STEEL BODIES : R | 
|| o oomr enemas to Will R. Rose... 
@ PUSH ON—PUSH OFF SAFETY BRAKES Row, cHESTE 
@ PATENT NON.TIPPING DEVICES 3 BRIDGE 6 price st 2° 
@ BEAUTIFUL COLOURS pies ” 
@ HIGHEST QUALITY AT LOWEST PRICES 











—— | -and get Magna Prints vga 


MADE BY LINES BROS. LTD., LONDON, S.W.19, ENGLAND 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 
NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 
PLEASE help these Homes 

to support their family 
of 7,000 needy children. 
Gifts of any amount (10/- 
will buy one child’s food 
for a week) will be grate- 
fully welcomed and should 
be sent to 92 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.!. 


















MOTOR SCYTHE 


The most efficient, economical and easy way 
of keeping down rough growth, coarse grass, 
bracken, etc. Powered by i} h.p. engine, 
ficced with Easy-Turn Ratchet Drive. ith 





attachments it can be used for spraying, hedge 
ouiee, hoeing, etc. Demonstrations arranged. 
Send for decai’ Dept. D 


| JOHN ALLEN & SONS 
| 
i 





(OXFORD) LTD., 
COWLEY, OXFORD. fel. 7155. 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 
33/4 per bottle. 17/S per $-bottle. 

















This large and luxurious, yet moderately priced trailer 
caravan is fully furnished and equipped with all the major 
amenities and minor comforts needed for happy family 
living at any time of the year. It is the perfect home-on- 
the-spot for people whose work keeps them on the move 
. .. the ideal weekend or holiday cottage for those who 
would forget hotels and make their own way to the 
country or seaside. Write for full details of this spacious 
home-on-wheels. 


The Ambassador can be readily adapted as a mobile PRICE 











office or showroom, and for a number of other £895 

b or professi I needs. We are always ready 
to discuss such problems. Specially studied export plus £8 
models are also available. purchase tax 


BERKELEY AMBASSADOR 


BUILT BY BERKELEY COACHWORK LIMITED 


BIGGLESWADE, BEDFORDSHIRE. TELEPHONE: BIGGLESWADE 2285 
(On the National Caravan Council List of Approved Manufacturers) 
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Hooper Limousine, 36 H.P. Daimler, shown outside the Hooper 
showrooms. The building is one of the few remaining Georgian 
houses standing in ‘St. James’s Street — a London landmark. 


HOOPER 


Sd 
Mncommonty free coach. work 





ey srroinTeeNt 
MOTOR FODY SUMLOERS TO Hm THE Kime 


Hooper & Company (Coachbuilders) Limited 
in whose showrooms at ¢4 St. James’s Street, London, $.W.1, may be inspected examples of 
individually designed carriages on Daimler, Rolls-Royce and Bentley chassis and where selection 
may be made, both of coachwork and chassis 











An exotic new drink . .. anew nectar 

with a refreshing tang and romantic 

bouquet—* PASH" long with soda 

or iced water, and short with gin 

or rum. Adds new flavour to 

fruit salads, ice-cream, sponge- 

fillings, jellies etc. 

ZA 


| 


SUy DRENCHED “ y 





ICA] Boy 

* Re, gs, ' 

<= 

From good grocers, — a SION FRU 4 , 

if "in difficulty write for Pll stockist to = 
PASHON PRODUCTS LTD., Trading Estate, SLOUGH, Bucks 
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QUENCHY QUESTIONS 


Animal, vegetable or mineral? 
Vegetable. 

Can you eat it? 
No. 

Can you drink it? 
Yes. 

Is it made in any particular county? 
Yes. 

Is it made in Devon? 
Yes. 



















Fae 
. a Is it Devonshire Cream? 
PS RE :' T- Is . nice and sweet? 
ao aa es. 
r Y| (Se It’s cyder! 
They hada strength = Yes. 
= Let’s have a recap. It’s made in 
that you can have Devon, it’s nice and sweet and 
, aes it’s cyder... 
TT MEN AND WOMEN of the | vitality with this splendid combi- Yes. 
Golden Age’ had a strength | nation of two nerve-building foods 
and vitality that nowadays is often | (organic phosphorus and protein), ° 
gradually undermined by the strain | which give you new energy, vitality Then it mu st be 


of modern existence. You, too, | and zest—a true return to the 


can have what they had—simply | ‘Golden Age’ of life. At all i 
by putting yourself on a regular | chemists, from 5/6d. (inc. tax). 

course of ‘Sanatogen’. For over 

SO ve | dreds of thousands of NEW j Ib. SIZE : The contents of the Medium size i 

oU years hunare 4 mus tin ia now increased to ® oz. at 10/6d. (ine. Pur- 


people have been building up their | chase Taz). Price by weight remains the some. 


‘SANATOGEN? | CYDER 


Nerve Tonic Food 
MEDIUM—SWEET OR DRY 


A *‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 1A * 




















EST. 1863 THE NEW 
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CHOCOLATE : 
OF THE ROD, LINDT FILS 
CONNOISSEUR 
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BINOCULARS 
by ROSS 


Distinctive .. . handsome ... in chromium 


Write for particulars of the New Stream- 
line Syphons or Syphon Repair Service 


due to hi , 
sudden danecs, PRIVENTED | BARR & STROUD mr or enamel with red, green cen 
with Price complete with Drip Tray ‘ 
« _ KERSHAW ¥ WRAY 4 Supplies very limited. 
Moth ersi il Ss yan = ag fee ng REPAIR SERVICE—Old Sparklets 
SEASICK REMEDY { ed bead bose —_ | Syphons can now be renovated or re- 
Due to its well-balanced formula, Quality Develeping ond Printing. =a paired quickly at moderate cost... 
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and possible strain on the organs of on wearer 

balance soothed. Experienced Air-, WALLACE HEATON LID 

Sea-, Train-, and Motor-Travellers the to: 

world over have used * Mothersill's’ Leading Binocular Stockists 

successfully for more than 45 years. 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1, SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NI8 
Obtainable at leading Chemists everywhere. . T R a” Wt l 


dryness of the throat is neutralised | ee fo 
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WIDEN 


your summer horizon by rail 





This summer, on holiday or at home, take advantage 
of the special facilities which British Railways offer 
you. Get more enjoyment, get further afield — and 
do it comfortably and inexpensively. Here are five 
outstanding examples of attractive rail facilities : 








SUMMERTIME CHEAP TICKETS DAY EXCURSIONS 
for day trips; issued within a 30- run between important towns 
mile radius of certain big towns on Saturdays and Sundays 
RUNABOUT TICKETS COMBINED TOURS e 
give you unlimited travel over travel in holiday districts by &, 
wide areas in holiday districts train, coach and/or steamer 
m 
. for al Oe 
spials f pair 
WALKING AND CYCLING TOURS ing mate be ob 
Outward to one station and an said joliday® serywher : -| anged 
returning from another—you Reading “ your nches eve". , be exch@”s 
make the choice ». Son § it pooks al 
’ -_ ° ry 1 
; smith pibre A re tow 
Ww. HI. : yo pme = 3 
on » be gem nm 
potidey Or age THOM gh errene 
r ho xchat spec" 





Enquire at your local station, 
office or agency where you can 
learn if these special facili- 
ties apply from your station. 
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Voreisn Travel 
and the NPB. 






Indigestion? Stomach all upset? An Alka-Seltzer 
tablet in a glass of water hot or cold) will soon 
set you right. First, Alka-Seltzer's double-action 
soothes pain — extra fast. Then it neutralises 
excess acid, often the root of your distress. Try 
it! Millions sold yearly. 
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Among the many services of the NPB is the provision of 
Travellers’ Cheques and Letters of Credit. These are made 
widely available thus obviating the difficulties arising from 
regulations limiting the amount of currency taken and also 
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poicest BF ai eine avoiding the risk of carrying large sums for the journey. 
pat 
all occasions This is just one of the many features of the NPB service. 
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namely “7 it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first 


be genie ag OF SALE AND aah Ths periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, nat 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., ar a th it shall not be lent, 1 ld, hired out or otherwise disposed of 


mdition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any f¢ 
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Hi 7 # — by land, by air, 
by Armstrong Siddeley 


f On working a 
six-hour month 


Modern methods sometimes make almost incredible savings 
in production time and cost. An example: a well-known firm 
wished to cut a block of steel 51 inches thick to an intricate 
pattern. Estimated time for machining was 300 hours - 
more than a normal working month! By a BOC process 
Heavy Cutting—the job took only six hours. One 
more instance which underlines the extreme importance of 


BOC processes in industry today, 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 


METAL WINDOWS 


in the Life of the Nation 
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4 SAMUEL WHITE 


|. SAMUEL WHITE 4 CO. LTD WES, ISLE OF WICHT Shipbuilders and 
lendon Office S Dy unnon Street, W.C.2 









































